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WILLIAM GREEN 
The new President of the American Federation of Labor, who was fifty-two years old on March 3rd. He 
has been active in the affairs of the United Mine Workers of America and the A. F. of L. for twenty-five 
years, and as a member of the Ohio State Senate he drew up the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
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VoLtumMeE XLIX 


THE MARCH 


HE President’s picture of the 

country is one of great opti- 

mism. He feels that in our 

foreign relations and in our 

domestic situation there is 
much that is satisfying and still more that 
is encouraging. And this picture of the 
condition of the United States is true. 
We are a fortunate people. The cata- 
clysm that depressed living conditions 
all over Europe has left our industrial 
masses relatively more comfortable than 
they were before the war, and even 
our farmers to a certain extent share in 
this general well-being. In spite of our 
great taxes the pursuit of happiness in the 
United States is more encouraging than 
almost anywhere else in the world. The 
President happily reflects this feeling. 
He rightly stresses again the necessity of 
our continuing our world relationships 
and joining the World Court without too 
much quibbling. He again rightly urges 
economy and pictures it in its nobler 
aspects. And he forbears to remind 
Congress that, of all the program for the 
benefit of the country which he suggested 
when he succeeded the late President 
Harding, it has granted him next to noth- 
ing. But he does remind Congress that— 
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If there is to be responsible party govern- 
ment, the party label must be something more 
than a mere device for securing office. Unless 
those who are elected under the same party 
designation are willing to assume sufficient 
responsibility and exhibit sufficient loyalty 
and coherence, so that they can codperate with 
each other in the support of the broad general 
principles of the party platform, the election is 
merely a mockery, no decision is made at the 
polls, and there is no representation of the 
popular will. 

Common honesty and good faith with the 
people who support a party at the polls require 
that party, when it enters office, to assume the 
control of that portion of the Government to 
which it has been elected. Any other course is 
bad faith and a violation of the party pledges. 

When the country has bestowed its confi- 
dence upon a party by making it a majority 
in the Congress it has a right to expect such 
unity of action as will make the party ma- 
jority an effective instrument of government. 


Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson believed that for effective govern- 
ment a large degree of Presidential leader- 
ship was necessary. President Harding 
preferred to interpret the Constitution 
to the effect that the President’s responsi- 
bility ended with his recommendations, 
unless he saw fit to veto. President 
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574 Persistent Efforts for Economy 


Coolidge seems to follow the Harding 
precedent, for he takes occasion to say 
that our system of government, made up 
of three separate and independent depart- 
ments, needs constant effort and tireless 
vigilance for its protection and support. 

The program which the President has 
outlined has the endorsement of the public 
in the conviction that it will add some- 
what to the good fortune with which 
Providence has blessed us. The problem 
before the President is: How much of 
that program will become translated into 
actuality? The country wishes Mr. Cool- 
idge every success. 


The President’s Next Term 


INCE Mr. Coolidge has _ been 
S launched upon his own four-year 

term, it is opportune to analyze 
the program which he presents for the 
country’s benefit. 

The President’s efforts toward econ- 
omy have been considerably successful 
and the public has every reason to 
thank him for his persistent efforts in this 
direction. It is interesting, however, to 
check the actual results which the Gov- 
ernment has obtained with well-informed 
expectations of three years ago. In 
October, 1921, David F. Houston, recent- 
ly having left the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, wrote: 


If we assume that within two or three 
years—that is, by the end of the fiscal year 
1923 Or 1924, the ordinary civil expenditures 
are reduced to a minimum; that the Shipping 
Board draws much less heavily on the Treas- 
ury; that the business of the War Risk Bureau 
takes a more favorable turn; that the railroads 
and the War Finance Corporation are out of 
the Treasury; that special items of military 
origin disappear; that particularly large new 
raids on the Treasury are frustrated, and that 
the appropriations for the Army and Navy, 
as a result of agreement partially to disarm 
or for other causes, are reduced to double 
their average for the five years preceding the 
war—and they are not likely to fall below 
this; and that the sinking fund operates in 
full measure, we might see an expenditure 
of about $2,000,000,000 roughly as fol- 
lows: 


Ordinary Civil 


$250,000,000 
Indians 


30,000,000 
Pensions 260,000,000 
Interest 900,000,000 
Army and Navy 580,000,000 
Miscellaneous, including 

War Risk, Rehabilitation, 

and other items 200,000,000 





$2,220,000,000 


On January 26, 1925, the President 
urged that, exclusive of $471,000,000 re- 
quired by law to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, the expenditures 
for 1925 be kept down to $3,000,000,000. 
In other words, our effort now is quite far 
removed from the best expectation for 
1925 held four years ago. What hap- 
pened to change the picture? 

The appropriations of the last Congress 
for the Army and Navy somewhat ex- 
ceeded Mr. Houston’s expectation. The 
Indian and pension expenses were a little 
less than his hope. The interest charge 
was less by 70 million. The chief places 
where economy has not succeeded are the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau and kindred 
activities. Mr. Houston’s pious hope 
that its business might take a turn for the 
better was answered by the appointment 
of Forbes. Partially because of this and 
partially for other reasons the Govern- 
ment’sexpenses on account of the veterans 
is about $343,000,000 a year instead of 
the $200,000,000 he hoped. The items 
which Mr. Houston expected under the 
head of ordinary civil expenses to cost 
$250,000,000 actually cost more than 
$500,000,000. In that $500,000,000 are 
such items as 24 million expenses on the 
emergency fleet and 80 million given to 
states to aid road building, and 127 
millions for the soldiers’ bonus. The 
President did not desire the bonus; but 
he was not strong enough to block it. 
The President does not relish the shipping 
loss. His party’s spokesman in the 
campaign regarded the possibility of the 
Government in the railroad business as a 
menace to the Republic. Presumably 
the Government in the shipping business 
is a like danger, not to mention its 24 
million a year loss. The President ap- 
pointed a commission to solve this prob- 
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lem, but it is likely that direct and drastic 
action on his part must be taken before 
the Government gets out of this business 
and this loss. 

The President intimated that he ques- 
tioned the policy of state aid. Here is 
another great item which provides op- 
portunity for economy. The real op- 
portunities for economy are in the lopping 
off of such wholesale expenses at the ship- 
ping and state aid items. The Washing- 
ton Conference was the most courageous 
act of economy in many years, for it 
prevented an international race in naval 
expenditure with the United States as 
pace-maker. 

The country endorses the President’s 
general policy of economy and wishes him 
well in its continuation and amplification, 
of the difficulties of which he is more 
aware than is the public. 

Part of the President’s tax program is a 
complement of his economy program. 
He wishes to reduce the direct taxes which 
arose in the war, especially the super- 
taxes and the inheritance tax (which the 
President believes should be left to the 
states). The maintenance of a high 
tariff has not much relation to economy. 
It is the fulfillment of the extreme protec- 
tionist theory. 

To increase the efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment, the President endorses a plan 
for the reorganization of the executive de- 
partments and an extension of the civil 
service in the Post Office Department. 
Both are greatly needed. Mr. Hughes 
advocated allowing the Cabinet members 
to appear in Congress to explain and de- 
fend their policies—a step toward a 
better codrdination of the executive and 
legislative branches. The President was 
not interested in this. Yet it is at that 
point that our governmental machinery 
most often breaks down. Mr. Coolidge 
has had little codperation with Congress 
so far. Time alone will tell how much 
coéperation he will get under the present 
system from the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The President believes in the consolida- 
tion of the railroads—under government 
pressure if necessary. Twenty years ago 
railroads owned largely by individuals 
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were forbidden to consolidate. Railroads, 
now more largely owned by the public 
and operated by men with a keen sense 
of public obligation, are urged to consoli- 
date. Twenty years ago “trusts’’ were 
being “busted,” and suits for conspiracy 
and restraint of trade filled the courts. 
Combinations were unlawful and even to 
talk to a competitor about business was 
dangerous. Now the Department of 
Commerce invites one trade after another 
to Washington and urges organization, 
standardization, and regulation of each 
trade by itself. 

The vast stimulus to business which the 
Department of Commerce gives under 
Mr. Hoover’s inspiration can hardly be 
overestimated, and this stimulus to busi- 
ness does not carry with it the dangers to 
the public which combinations threatened 
twenty years ago, for both the Govern- 
ment and business have learned much in 
the meantime. 


Interior Development and Foreign 
Affairs 


T= development of the St. Law- 
rence River, the plan for the dis- 
tribution of cheap water power 
from Maine to Florida, and the harness- 
ing of the Colorado River have the en- 
dorsement of the Administration. This 
whole hydroelectric program gives great 
promise for the industrial advance of the 
United States. It is a most practical ap- 
plication of the doctrine of conservation 
and use. 

The President appointed an agricul- 
tural commission, but there is nothing in 
its findings that promises such help for 
agriculture as the Department of Com- 
merce gives to business. Yet the newly 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture is able, 
courageous, and sound. He is likely to do 
as much for agriculture as any man could. 

The President begins his new term less 
auspiciously in foreign affairs than in the 
domestic field. It is no disparagement 
of Secretary Kellogg’s abilities to record 
the fact that the resignation of Mr. 
Hughes was a severe loss to the Adminis- 
tration. Added to that, in the last year 
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American relations with France and Japan 
have been distinctly worse than before. 
With Mexico they constantly improve, 
and with the rest of the world there is 
little change. 

The President wishes the United States 
to join the World Court set up by the 
League of Nations at The Hague. Fur- 
thermore, he seems sympathetic toward 
further disarmament conferences, but 
there is no evidence that it has been possi- 
ble to work out a program for a new con- 
ference such as Mr. Hughes worked out 
for the Washington Conference, and until 
that can be done a conference would be 
futile. 

The President sticks to the general 
proposition that all debtor nations shall 
pay us in full the principal of what they 
owe us. He has not disclosed his mind 
upon the important question of the rate 
of interest, nor given any indication of 
his conception of our debtors’ ability to 
pay, the form which the payment is to 
take, or how the reception of the goods, 
services, or gold will affect our economy. 
He seems to feel that the debtors should 
come forward with an offer and they 
seem to feel that such a course would be 
unwise, either because they know what 
kind of an offer would be acceptable to 
us and are unprepared to make it or be- 
cause they do not know and are unwilling 
to move until they do. 

Altogether, for the next four years the 
President’s program means the continua- 
tion of Mr. Mellon’s able financing, a 
sound policy of economy and taxation— 
one that will take the full measure of the 
President’s strength to carry into com- 
plete execution—two valuable reforms in 
the machinery of our government: the 
reorganization of the departments and the 
extension of the civil service, a continua- 
tion of Mr. Hoover’s unusual work in the 
Department of Commerce, and a foreign 
policy with good predilections but rather 
difficult to judge because there is no clear 
indication of how much power Mr. 
Coolidge intends it to have. It is a pro- 


gram in which there is nothing to fear 
and much to hope for, and in working 
for it the President has an unusually 
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large degree of public sympathy and sup, 
port. 


Public Ownership in Our Industrial 
Democracy 


HE Armours have sold a third of 

their stock in their packing com- 

pany to a group of bankers who 
will sell it to the public. If this succeeds, 
they will sell more. So another personal 
company is becoming a public company. 
It has become so common for this to hap- 
pen that it is almost a general rule of 
American business to-day that when a 
company becomes very large the public 
takes it over. The high risk attending 
the starting of businesses with the attend- 
ing high losses or high profits are under- 
taken by individuals. But if the business 
largely succeeds, the tendency is to dis- 
tribute its ownership amongst the em- 
ployees or the general public or both. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company is still 
Schwab’s company, but the United States 
Steel is largely owned by the public. 
There are few railroad owners now in the 
sense that Hill and Harriman owned 
railroads. The public owns the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company and 
most of its subsidiaries, and likewise 
innumerable electric light and power 
companies. 

The growing phenomenon of public 
ownership may largely explain the very 
different attitude the public now has 
toward the great corporations compared 
to what it held twenty years ago. A man 
who owns stock or bonds of a railroad 
is not likely to be hostile to railroads in 
the way he might be hostile to a railroad 
owned by “rich men.” The superinten- 
dent of a local telephone exchange not 
long ago received a message like this: 

“Does Peter Wright work for the tele- 
phone company?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Well, he is home now painting his 
barn.” 

The superintendent called Peter 
Wright’s boss and found that Wright 
had been sent out on two jobs. The 
superintendent and the boss then jumped 

















into a car and went to Wright’s house. 
Sure enough, he was painting his barn. 
A one-sided discussion ensued on the 
morality of painting the barn on the com- 
pany’s time. 

In the old days, Wright’s neighbor 
would have been amused at the barn 
painting on company time. But now 
Wright’s neighbor is a stockholder in the 
telephone company and the painting of 
the barn on his company’s time shocked 
him into reporting it. 

The wide distribution of the ownership 
of stocks and bonds is making us into an 
economic democracy, giving more and 
more men a stake in the country and in 
our industrial system. The encouraging 
phenomenon has grown more rapidly 
since the war. The relative income of 
the working man to his expenses is greater 
than before. He has more margin, more 
saving capacity, more chance to save 
money and to invest it. 

From a social and political point of view 
this is probably the most important thing 
that has happened in this country since 
the abolition of slavery. The real test of 
a civilization is not its form of govern- 
ment, the development of its resources, 
the speed of its trains, its mechanical 
ingenuity—these all may help toward 
the real criterion, which is the well-being 
of the mass of the people. Happy is the 
country that has the good fortune and 
brains to be able to pay high wages. In 
this the United States is thrice blessed 
and particularly has this been true in the 
last few years. Professor Carver of 
Harvard rightly says that this increased 
prosperity amongst the masses in America 
is the only revolution of any importance 
that has happened in our time. It is 
often true of political revolutions that 
the more they change the more all the 
essentials remain the same. But this 
economic revolution is not so. It has 
changed, and greatly for the better, the 
standard of living of the people. 

The New York Central recently an- 
nounced that forty-one thousand of its 
employees own stock in the railroad; the 
railroad brotherhoods have a chain of 
banks—these are the signs that arrest 
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attention. They are indications of a vast 
increase in the stability of the Republic 
and an increasing opportunity for its 
citizens. Neither governmental action 
nor the ingenuity of business planned this 
or controlled it; it came under the direc- 
tion of a Divine Providence and its 
economic laws. For it we should be 
eternally grateful. 


The French Debt 


af | HERE have been indications that 

the settlement of the French debt 

to the United States would get 
into the same condition that enveloped 
the German reparations. The people of 
the various countries concerned had been 
given different conceptions of the repara- 
tions, each country having a conception 
favorable to itself. These conceptions 
were so strongly rooted that the premiers 
of the different countries could not aban- 
don them and survive. So the non- 
partisan committee—the Dawes Com- 
mittee—was given the onus of telling the 
different people that a compromise was 
necessary. 

Members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies and members of Congress have 
been doing their best to plant diverse 
rigid conceptions of the debt problem 
in the minds of their respective peoples. 
When the settlement comes there will be 
compromises to make—perhaps more 
than political leaders will have the 
strength to shoulder. A study of the 
French ability to pay and of our profit in 
receiving the payment might be as fair 
and useful in the case of our friends as it 
has been in the case of our enemies. 

It is of course possible for France to pay 
the principal of her debt to us if she is 
allowed to pay it in a sufficient number of 
instalments—fifty, seventy-five, or a hun- 
dred. The real crux of the matter is the 
rate of interest. The money was bor- 
rowed at 5 per cent. interest. No one 
expects France to discharge the obliga- 
tion on that basis. The rate on the Brit- 
ish debt was reduced from 5 per cent. to 
32 per cent. At what rate do we expect 
France to pay and at what rate does 
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The theoret- 


France think she can pay? 
ical discussions about the moral value 
of payment in full and the terrible dangers 
of repudiation are not really very im- 


portant. By changing the number of 
years over which the principal sum is to 
be paid and by raising or lowering the 
interest rate it is possible to arrange for 
a sum either within France’s abilities to 
pay each year or utterly beyond it. 

There is no convincing picture before 
the American public either of what France 
and our debtors can reasonably pay and 
in what form and on what terms we can 
profitably receive the payment. Until 
we get these facts we may all join in the 
implied wish of the President that the 
thoughtless, in Congress and out, would 
cease to demand in simulated patriotic 
fervor solutions which are not patriotic, 
not useful to the United States, nor possi- 
ble from our creditors. We need more 
light and less heat upon the question of 
the debts. 


What the French Think 


N COMING to a debt-settlement with 
| the French it is not necessary to ac- 
cept their point of view unless it ap- 
peals to us as fair, but it is highly im- 
portant that we know what it is. The 
following extract from a private letter 
gives some aspects of the problem as 
they appear to a well-informed French- 
man who both knows and likes this coun- 
try. 


There are, I am perfectly aware, people who 
say that America is rich and has no need of 
money—a childish argument which is not of 
great importance and which could never serve 
as a political basis. There are others, like 
Tardieu, who since the end of the war have 
never been willing to learn or to forget. They 
tried in vain, during the war, to have the 
principle of the financial solidarity of the 
Allies admitted, without success, and refuse 
to see that they will not succeed any better 
now. There are also the politicians who ask 
themselves what would happen to them if they 
announced to the public that extra taxes must 
be imposed over a long period of years in 
order to repay England and America. 

There are also those, and | think they are 
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numerous, who say simply this: It is quite 
certain that, as a matter of justice, we ought 
to repay the United States and England the 
money we borrowed from them during the 
war and sincethe Armistice. We recognizethat 
our two former “associates” have the right 
to demand it. But if we are ready to recog- 
nize that, in justice, the position taken by the 
two creditor countries is unassailable, there is, 
nevertheless, something which we cannot 
understand and which seems to us unjust—at 
least, up to a certain point. At Versailles, 
America and England forced us to make 
certain concessions in placing before us the 
famous Treaty of Guarantees. We accepted, 
and neither England nor the United States 
ratified the treaty. Without doubt, we were 
stupid; we should have known and understood 
that Wilson could be disavowed by the Senate 
and the American people; but, at least, at the 
time we acted in good faith. 

When, in the hope of seeing the Treaty 
of Guarantees signed, we consented to a first 
reduction of the money due from Germany, 
Germany was not willing to pay. England 
and the United States then started a campaign 
to make us understand that we were asking 
too much; we were endangering the peace of 
Europe and we were assailed on all sides with: 
“You are really unreasonable. You owe 
us money, you cannot pay us, you ask for 
time. We promise nothing, but be reasonable 
and we will not show ourselves pitiless credi- 
tors.” We therefore agreed to further reduc- 
tions of the German indemnity, or rather, 
reparations, and that was a real sacrifice. 
They have not ceased to repeat to us: “It is 
not a matter of determining what Germany 
owes you but what she can pay; at least admit 
this principle.” 

We have admitted this principle, and during 
this time we have increased our internal debt 
in a perfectly colossal manner in order to find 
money for reconstruction. We accepted the 
Dawes plan. The Dawes plan accepted and 
beginning to operate, the question of inter- 
allied debts once more came up for discussion. 
We begin negotiations at Washington, or at 
least we begin to discuss to see whether it is 
possible to find a common basis of agreement. 
At first things go pretty well; just when it 
seems that America is disposed to grant us 
favorable terms, England intervenes and says: 

“The arrangement concluded by Baldwin 
with the United States is ruinous for us. 
We should be very greatly hurt if now the 
United States accords better terms to France 
than to us.” 














Turning to France, England adds: 

“Besides, if you can find money to pay 
America you ought to find money to pay us.” 

The question is re-opened and we say to our 
English friends: ‘‘ Following the Dawes plan, 
which we accepted to please you even though 
it means a big sacrifice for us, we should re- 
ceive certain sums of money from Germany. 
Will you agree to be paid from these sums?” 

They reply: ‘‘No, indeed. Or rather, yes, 
so long as Germany pays; but if for any reason 
Germany does not pay it is understood that it 
will be up to you to arrange to find the 
money.” 

During this time the negotiations with 
Washington are stopped. On the one hand, 
and it is very legitimate, America hesitates to 
wound England by granting more favorable 
terms to France. On the other hand, America 
continues to maintain that the reparations and 
the debt constitute two distinct questions. If 
Germany does not pay France, France must 
find some way of getting money. 

France then sees before her the following 
situation: on the one hand, to show her good- 
will and her desire for peace, she accepted 
the Rhineland evacuation and the reduction 
of the German indemnity so that, finally, she 
is not sure of receiving enough even to pay 
the cost of reconstruction in the devasted 
regions. On the other hand, she must pay her 
entire debt to America (if I am not mistaken, 
4 billion dollars—z2o billion francs in gold, 80 
billions at the actual rate of exchange.) 

Germany having failed, having refused to 
pay what she owes for reparations, having 
depreciated the mark so as to reduce her in- 
ternal debt to zero, sees her finances reéstab- 
lished and the mark once more at par. No 
one dreams, either, any longer of accusing 
Germany of dishonesty. 
and the game begins again. But at the same 
time it is France who is accused of dishonesty. 
The unfortunate people do not know where 
they stand and are ready to sell their soul to 
the devil, or—if you prefer it—to Caillaux. 

What is to be done? Repudiate the debts? 
No one has ever proposed this in France. 
Those who have gone the farthest have said: 
“We don’t see how we can pay you,” or “It is 
not fair to treat us the way you have done.” 
They have not said: “‘ We do not want to pay.” 
Name a new Dawes Commission to determine 
France’s capacity to pay? That is perhaps 
what we shall finally arrive at; but at the same 
time, it must be recognized that that is a 
pretty humiliating procedure and the French, 


like all self-respecting people, have a national : 
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“Tt’s a new deal,” . 
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dignity. What is certain is that, if France 
does not wish to be reduced before long to the 
rank of a third-rate power, she will have te 
arrive at a solution speedily. 


Governing by Consent 


HE series of articles on the Philip- 
pines by Miss Katherine Mayo 
recently syndicated in the news- 
Papers and to appear shortly in book 
form under the title “ The Isles of Feer,”’ 
give a convincing picture of the ina je- 
quacy of the moral perceptions of the 
small ruling class in the Philippines to 
carry on what we consider a just or stable 
government. It shows equally the utter 
incapacity of the great mass of the Fili- 
Pinos to participate in government at all. 
A similar study of Porto Rico would 
unquestionably show a much larger per- 
centage of the public able to participate 
in government and a more developed 
political sense amongst the leaders. Still, 
having just passed an act designed to 
limit aliens from coming within our bor- 
ders and sharing our political rights, it is 
doubtful if we would do well to grant 
Porto Rico statehood, thereby at one 
stroke inviting one and a third millions 
of a different race and culture to send 
representatives to Congress to help gov- 
ern this nation. There is no immediate 
prospect of either Philippine independ- 
ence or Porto Rican statehood, yet the 
vocal part of the Philippines asks for 
independence and that of Porto Rico asks 
for statehood. 
Under these circumstances does gov- 
ernment derive its “just powers from the 
consent of the governed”? Or does that 


_noble doctrine pertain only to the politi- 


i 


cally competent? If so, who is the judge 


_ of competence: the people who are being 
governed or the alien race that is govern- 


ing them—or some third party? On 
what ground do we justify our control of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines? The 
President says: 


We extended our domain over distant 
islands in order to safeguard our own interests 
and accepted the consequent obligations to 
bestow justice and liberty upon less favored 
peoples. 
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Without question our control has given 
them great material benefit. It has added 
to their health, their wealth, and perhaps 
even to their political wisdom, although 
that is a quality that perishes easily in 
transference. Is material benefit a suffi- 
cient ground upon which to govern an 
alien people? If this were true, we should 
be justified in taking the next excuse 
Mexico offers us for conquering that 
country—for its own good. Yet it is as 
certai. that we shall not do this as it is 
that we shall not give the Filipinos im- 
mediate independence. 

On what theory is it then that we go? 
Have. we a fundamental policy or do we 
merely resist taking territory as long as 
we can and finally, having got it, treat 
the inhabitants as well as we are able? 
In our political speeches we are apt to 
claim that our control of dependencies is 
entirely altruistic, that we do not acquire 
them for profit, that we have not ex- 
ploited them, and that we have adminis- 
tered them to the best of our ability for 
their own good. In large measure this is 
‘true. And yet that does not answer the 
question: Under what conditions have we 
the right to benefit people who think they 
do not want to be benefited ? 

The obvious and immediate results of 
abandoning any of the responsibilities 
which we have taken upon ourselves are 
clear enough and bad enough to prevent 
our abandoning them. But the prospec- 
tive results of continuing as we are are not 
sufficiently clear to justify the small 
attention we give the problem. 


To-Avert Another War 


HE Dutch, the French, and the 
; British have the question before 

them. The British particularly 
have been forced to give the matter more 
attention than we have. Yet they have 
evolved no program which seems satisfac- 
tory both to themselves and to the people 
they govern. 

The seriousness with which the British 
look upon the question—and the direction 
of their effort toward solution—is seen 
in the following quotation from the annual 
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report made by the Government of India 
to the Parliament of Great Britain: 


But before the outbreak of the Great War, 
the aspirations of the Indian Nationalist 
movement were comparatively restricted. 
With the exception of a small group, mainly 
nihilist in inspiration, which sought complete 
independence, the majority of the class in- 
terested in political progress were content to 
claim for their own countrymen a share in 
place and power. But in consequence of the 
moral and material movements set in opera- 
tion by the World War, a remarkable change 
came over the spirit of Indian Nationalism. 
The war gave to India two new conceptions, 
both of which were destined to exercise a 
profound influence upon her political future. 
The first was a new estimate of her potential 
importance in the civilized world; the second, 
an enhanced perception of the rights and dig- 
nity of nationality. 

Concurrently with this, there was an in- 
creasing realization on the part of Imperial 
statesmen of the significance of India to the 
British Commonwealth. The part which 
India had played in the war, and the assistance 
given to the Allies by her immense resources, 
imperfectly utilized as they were, came as 
nothing short of a revelation to many. This 
impression was deepened when, as a result of 
the Allied victory, it seemed probable that the 
storm center of the world would shift from 
West to East. Those who pride themselves 
upon an accurate perception of the future 
course of world politics, are beginning to 
envisage a struggle which shall be waged not 
between rival exponents of Western culture, 
but between whole races of mankind; and, in 
fact, we can no longer deny that one of the 
gravest perils menacing humanity in the near 
future is the conflict between men of different 
colors. 

Now the possibility of averting such a 
calamity is plainly increased if India, with 
her 320,000,000 of people, can be retained 
within the boundaries of the British Common- 
wealth of her own free will. Even apart from 
the influence which her population and her 
resources would wield when thrown into the 
balance on the side of world peace, her presence 
as a member of the greatest association of 
free nations which mankind has known, would 
unquestionably serve as a bridge across which 
the opposing cultures of East and West might 
advance to a mutual understanding. 

Great as is the ideal embodied in this con- 
ception, it is by no means beyond the compass 
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of practical politics. But it depends for its 
achievement upon the ability of British 
statesmanship to convince the Indian people 
that the satisfaction of their aspirations lies in 
this direction. Since the war, as a result of 
the two conceptions we have already noticed, 
the mentality of those who are leading the 
politics of India has undergone a remarkable 
metamorphosis. There has arisen a fixed 
determination to be content with nothing less 
than control over their own destinies, com- 
bined with a burning resentment against any 
conditions which would seem to stamp Indians 
with inferiority to the free peoples of the 
world. The quick pride of a sensitive people 
has suddenly awakened to the fact that in the 
world’s estimation, as evidenced in innumera- 
ble ways, their status falls far short of their 
measure of their own worth. 

The time has gone by when any useful 
purpose will be served by examining the 
justification of these feelings. We must notice 
that they not only exist, but are the dominant 
factor in the mentality of educated India 
to-day. They account for the impatience, 
for the failure to perceive the rapidity of the 
progress now being made in many directions, 
which competent observers have pronounced 
to be so characteristic of post-war India. 
Indeed, the more cautious say that the Indian 
intelligentzia exhibit the mentality of a 
traveler who is consumed with the desire to 
arrive at the end of a long and difficult journey. 
Every stage, no matter how essential, is a fresh 
grievance; any obstacle, no matter how in- 
evitable, an intolerable outrage; every ad- 
vance, no matter how noteworthy, is ignored 
and forgotten in comparison with the distance 
which has yet to be painfully traversed. For 
this reason, the progress achieved by India 
since the war, striking though it may appear to 
the unbiassed observer, has quickened rather 
than appeased the sense of unsatisfied desire. 


It is true that the intelligentzia of In- 
dia is relatively small. Only 5.3 millions 
of the 320 millions vote. Yet the inertia 
of the 314.7 millions is not a safe depen- 
dence. The inertia of the Russian pea- 
sant did not make him forswear leadership 
as inimical to his interests as to the peace 
of the world. 

If the British can “convince the Indian 
people that satisfaction of their aspira- 
tions lies” within the Empire, it will be a 
great insurance against the possibility of 
awar between races. If we can convince 
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the Porto Ricans and the Filipinos that 
they can be similarly satisfied with us, 
it will decrease our difficulties in the 
future. But if one race does attack an- 
other, the conflict will be one from which 
it will be as impossible for us to escape 
as was the World War. All the time, 
study, and effort we can give to the 
principles involved in the governing of 
alien dependencies is insurance of the 
most valuable kind. 


The Aircraft Investigation 


HE investigation by a special com- 

mittee on aviation produced a 

most confusing mass of testimony. 
Amongst it all several important consider- 
ations were lost sight of. In the first 
place our policy on national defense makes 
a sharp distinction between our treat- 
ment of the Army and that of the Navy. 
The Navy is our first line of defense and 
is supposed to be constantly ready. The 
Army is our second line of defense and 
is not immediately ready for any large 
operation. The Army is a skeleton or- 
ganization with a plan for expansion 
from 125,000 men to 7,000,000 or more if 
necessary. 

What we need to know about naval 
aviation is whether in personnel and 
equipment it is ready at all times for such 
service as our national policy has created 
the Navy to give. 

What we need to know about the army 
aviation is whether it has the right types 
of planes and the right kind of training 
for its men and a workable plan for en- 
larging the air service to keep up with 
other branches of the Army in case of war. 

Taking the Army first, the indications 
are that the types of planes that we have 
are good and that the training system for 
our aviators is also good. But it is 
doubtful if the plans we have for the 
expansion of the army air service would be 
satisfactory if called upon to produce an 
air service for a big army, because the air- 
craft business in this country is rapidly 
disappearing. How to keep an industry 
ready to produce vast quantities of war 
material quickly in case of war without 
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giving it a good deal of business in peace 
times to keep it alive has puzzled all 
students of national defense. That is the 
real problem before us. All discussion of 
whether we have as many planes as the 
French and English is idle. No part of 
our army is kept up to full strength, like 
the French, nor is there a foreign power 
with a flying force twenty miles from our 
shore—such a menace as the English 
have. Our problem and our policy are 
different. Our concern is to be able to 
expand our skeleton air force as rapidly 
as we can expand the rest of the Army. 
Practically no information on this vital 
problem came out at the aircraft investi- 
gation. 

The naval air problem is more com- 
plicated than the army problem, for there 
is not a substantial agreement amongst 
naval men as to what air force a fleet 
needs. This is perhaps due to the fact 
that while the theoretical powers of air- 
craft at sea are very great there is a greater 
disparity between these theoretical powers 
and what aircraft actually accomplished 
in the war than in the case with aircraft 
with the Army. Except as scouts, air- 
ships did not figure in any of the sea 
battles of the war. Yet several battles 
were within easy radius of bombing planes 
from shore stations. 

Because no data were gathered under 
war conditions, various bombing experi- 
ments have been tried since the war, both 
here and in England. These tests have 
not persuaded the majority of naval 
men that the battleship is any more 
obsolete now than when Sir Percy Scott 
proved that the submarine would drive it 
from the sea. The tests have, however, 
shown that airplane attack on ships is 
sufficiently feasible to warrant a much 
greater equipment than our navy has. 
In the first place it is believed that the 
British have worked out a manceuvre for 
an air fleet composed of pursuit planes, 
light bombers, and heavy bombers that 
would have a fair chance in attacking a 
fleet that approached within two hundred 
miles of the British coast. This air fleet 
would be operating from a land base. 
No one, it seems, has yet worked out a plan 
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for a sufficient number of airplanes or 
carriers to accompany a fleet to protect 
it from such an attack. The airship 
then has greatly enhanced the advantages 
of the navy defending its own shores. 
It has in a sense increased the range of 
coast defensés from 20 or 30 miles to 200 
miles. 

In a battle at sea between two fleets it is 
conceivable that if one fleet had with it 
enough carriers to launch an aircraft 
fleet of scout planes and bombers upon 
the enemy they might either so detract 
from his efficiency in fighting that he 
could more easily be defeated or even 
sink or damage enough of his ships from 
the air to give victory. In this case the 
airplane would be, like the destroyers or 
the submarine, an additional means 
besides gunfire of enabling one set of 
battleships to defeat another. It is 
easily possible that airships might be the 
means of victory. As our navy is now 
equipped it is hardly conceivable that 
they should be a means of victory for us, 
since we have but one carrier. In this we 
are not so much worse off than other 
nations, for no navy is equipped with 
carriers on a scale sufficient to carry 
enough airplanes to affect a large sea 
battle decisively—even in theory. 

The question before Congress is 
whether we shall endeavor so to equip 
our navy, whether the tests justify the 
money, and whether we wish to precipi- 
tate a building race in carriers and air- 
planes which we have recently stopped in 
battleships. We shall need either a 
limiting agreement or else the carriers 
and the planes. 


Is a Congressman Worth $10,000 a 
Year? 


ONGRESS passed a bill raising 
ES its own pay. The bill was 

passed without a roll call, but 
later in the Senate there was a roll call 
upon the question of repealing the meas- 
ure. The Senators at least are on record 
individually. They have fulfilled the 
obligation stated by an old member of 
Congress in these words: 
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“In the enactment of a measure benefit- 
ing himself, every man of honor in Con- 
gress should insist that the record contain 
a full statement of the reasons for such an 
act and the vote of each member, in order 
that responsibility may be fixed.” 

But, regardless of the method of passing 
the measure, the measure itself is un- 
questionably wise. 

A Representative should have a place 
for himself and his family to live in Wash- 
ington with the facilities for work and 
recreation which men in important posi- 
tions have elsewhere. He must, in most 
cases, maintain another home in his dis- 
trict, for part of the time he must be 
there, and in any case the tenure of office 
in Congress is uncertain. 

Moreover, a Member of Congress is ex- 
pected to do two men’s jobs. In the first 
place, he is expected to be a solicitor 
for his district and get jobs, appropria- 
tions, and favors from the Government 
for his constituents. The constituents 
demand it. That is primarily what they 
elect him for. Therefore in many cases 
this isthe Congressman’s primary concern. 
Yet the membership of Congress has a 
higher picture of its duty than its con- 
stituents have. A great many Senators 
and Representatives, who can afford it, 
turn over this soliciting work to paid 
secretaries and devote their time to the 
study of national questions. The Gov- 
ernment allows them four thousand 
dollars for clerk hire, but if they have a 
secretary for their national work and a 
soliciting secretary and stenographers like- 
wise, the salary of one of these secretaries 
must come out of theirown pocket. Con- 
sidering the office force they need for effec- 
tive service, the two homes they must 
keep up, and the insecurity of their office, 
there is no question that members of the 
House need salaries of $10,000 apiece. 


Educating Congressional Committees 


ONGRESS being low in the esti- 
mation of the public at present, 
4 there was some doubt as to 


whether representatives 
$10,000 a year or not. 


were worth 
There is truth 
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in this from the general public point of 
view. Those Congressmen who do little 
but soliciting for their districts are of 
less value than detriment to the general 
public. 

The work of Congress is done by 
committees. Every member of Congress 
is on several committees. He should 
do his best to be an authority on the 
subject considered by at least one of his 
committees. Under this committee sys- 
tem, in theory Congress should be an 
organization of experts. In_ practice, 
those who have not the capacity for sober 
study and those whose soliciting prevents 
study form so large a percentage of Con- 
gress that the real workers are in the 
minority. Yet they do exist and the 
public owes them much. For example, 
Representative John Rogers spent years 
working on the bill for the reorganization 
of the State Department and accom- 
plished an important constructive piece 
of work. Representative Albert Johnson 
is a painstaking student of immigration, 
and the bill he created is one of the 
outstanding pieces of legislation of this 
generation. Senator Carter Glass is un- 
questionably an authority on the Govern- 
ment’s relations to currency and banking. 

On the other hand, the aviation com- 
mittee of the House shows signs of ac- 
quiring much of the education it should 
have acquired individually and privately, 
in public and at great expense. There 
are of course many truths in the vast 
mass of testimony for which they have 
acted as a sounding board. But it is an 
ill-balanced, disproportioned picture of 
conditions which they have been the 
means of spreading over the country. 
For example, great stress was laid upon 
the fact that we did not have airplanes 
to defend the Philippines from an attack 
by Japan. That is unquestionably true. 
Neither have we military or naval prep- 
arations for that purpose. One of the 
underlying ideas in the Washington 
Conference was that we should not or- 
ganize a naval base for the protection of 
the Philippines because any base suitable 
for that purpose would likewise be a 
suitable base for offensive operations 
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against Japan. This being so, the discus- 
sion about the Philippines was irrelevant. 

Much more of the testimony was of a 
similiar nature. The committee did not 
show a fundamental grasp of its problem, 
but seemed eager to have any one and 
every one come and talk, without direc- 
tion or control. The committee seemed 
not te knew what it was trying to find out, 
but to be willing to listen in the hope 
that something would turn up. It seemed 
as if the committee might profitably have 
done more work in private. 

Most other national legislatures have 
found methods to relieve themselves in 
greater degree from the soliciting business 
than has our Congress. Until Congress 
does this a large part of its membership 
will never have the required time to learn 
enough about their business greatly to 
impress the public. 


Indecent Plays 


O THEATRICAL season in New 
N York City is complete without a 
flurry about the low moral tone 
of some of the plays being presented 
there, and the only amusing point in this 
annual spectacle is that the spasm of 
reform usually supplies enough publicity 
and free advertising to enable a few of the 
worst plays to fill their theaters for a few 
weeks beyond their normal time of de- 
mise. It is an assumption not altogether 
supported by the facts that the theatrical 
producers—who are not all Jewish, by 
any means—frequently invite these at- 
tacks so that the press will mention the 
names of the clean plays as well as of those 
not so clean. 

A peculiar anomaly was disclosed in the 
last bad-play publicity campaign. One 
of the leading actresses in a play under 
criticism said that she would not have 
undertaken the part if she had known 
the real meaning and effect of the lines 
and words in her part. She explained at 
length that, realizing at last the real 
import of her lines, she could not break 
her contract, and that she was forced to 
stay and speak lines which became 
abhorrent to her after she realized how 


shocking they were. Her remarks were 
reported at length in the newspapers, but 
she did not leave the cast, and the New 
York Times reported somewhat cynically 
that those who knew the theater were 
predicting that the play would run on as 
long as the press continued its attentions. 
The figures that were made public dis- 
clesed that the campaign against the bad 
plays increased the patronage of the box 
office. 

The effects of the production of plays 
presenting morbid and disgusting situ- 
ations and characters doubtless are over- 
estimated. Few have a run of longer 
than a few weeks in New York City. 
Though they do probably attract a few 
minors whose morals might be impaired, 
the larger part of the audiences are men 
and women whose morals have long since 
passed the stage of either impairment or 
repair, and who will have their fling at 
smut, whether they view or hear it in the 
theater or in some other place less open 
to the public view. 

The bad influence fortunately is 
limited in other ways. Few are able to 
pay the expenses of a tour outside New 
York City, and not many of them reach 
the screen because their effects depend 
upon foul language and stage business 
that cannot be reproduced in the films 
because the action is not sufficiently vivid. 
The play “Spring Cleaning,” for instance, 
which had a fair run in New York 
City, was not nearly so objectionable in 
the moving pictures as it was upon the 
legitimate stage. 

It is regrettable that some of these 
plays are attended by young persons who 
are deluded with the idea that they are 
“seeing life’’ when they view plays that 
are only morbid and unclean. But the 
audiences that viewed the obscene shows 
on the old Bowery in New York City also 
had their admixture of young persons 
intent upon “seeing life.” Some of these 
young persons can no more be prevented 
from hunting scenes of that character 
than producers can be prevented from 
showing them. It may be possible to 
reform the producer, but is it possible to 
reform the audience? 
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The play jury system is a form of 
censorship that may go too far in taking 
plays off the stage. It may ban many 
worthy plays, along with the unworthy. 
If it really stops all the bad plays the loss 
of a few worthy productions might be 
overlooked, but when trained critics vary 
widely in their opinions of plays how may 
infallible judgment be expected of a jury? 
One sure way of limiting the patronage of 
unworthy plays is for critics to declare 
them stupid and untrue to life, as most 
of them are, and then to refuse to be 
gullible when the publicity campaigns 
start. 


The New American Home 


HAT is happening to the 
American home has been the 
topic for writers and lecturers 


since the beginning of that recent epoch 
which most of them term “the age of 
jazz.” They have told us that with 
radio and prohibition and various other 
innovations in American life the old- 
fashioned home—whatever they may 
mean by that term—has passed away and 
that its place has been taken by a noisier 
and less decorous place of abode. Their 
observations have been interesting, but 
not particularly explicit or helpful; in- 
stead of describing changes in the home 
they have merely told what was new in 
the physical appearance of the home. 
They have forgotten that the term 
“home” includes as much the spirit and 
atmosphere of the family as the mere 
physical characteristics of a house or 
place of abode. 

But the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards tells us that the American 
home, considered alone as a house or 
place of abode, really has changed, and 
is changing all the time, and not neces- 
sarily becoming worse. The American 
home is becoming more and more a 
multiple dwelling,’ as every one knows, 
but it is a fact hitherto overlooked that 
the two-family house is becoming one of 
the most popular types of building. 

Those who lament the passing of what 
was termed the old-fashioned home might 


say that this increase in the popularity 
of the multiple dwelling is the doom 
of something fine in American life. That 
may be true; it is futile to argue about 
that, because economic facts made the 
change imperative and our civilization 
must face the change. 

But it may be pointed out also that the 
two-family house marks a new develop- 
ment in thrift in American life, and a 
change toward the home ideals so admired 
by those who laud the old-style home. 
One man in the two-family house is the 
landlord, the other is the tenant. The 
tenant with his rent pays the rent and 
carrying charges for his landlord, and 
when he realizes that he is paying for the 
house and its upkeep, though not acquir- 
ing title for himself, he is moved to buy or 
build his own house and become his own 
landlord and the landlord for the tenant 
on the less desirable floor. 

In sixty-eight cities of more than 
100,000 population, the proportion of 
two-family house construction rose from 
18.5 per cent. of the total in 1923 to 23.4 
in 1924. Though figures for direct com- 
parison are not available that is about 
half of the multiple-family construction. 
This shows that the average American 
citizen still has his mind intent on having 
a home of his own. In many cases he 
cannot afford to build a single-family 
house on his small plot; he must accom- 
modate another family to pay his over- 
head expenses. But the salient and 
outstanding fact is that the average 
citizen still wants to own his home—a 
significant fact for those who prate of the 
decay of American family life. 


The Post Office and Magazine Postage 


HE President in his efforts for 

economy objected to the bill to 

increase the pay of the post office 
employees. He wished to raise the pay 
in the big cities, where living costs were 
high, but not elsewhere. In this he was 
right but unsuccessful. But if the cost 
of the post office had to be increased he 
asked Congress to find the money to pay 
the increase. It is a sound theory to 
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make Congress assume the responsibility 
for raising the money it wishes to spend. 
And in this he was successful. 

The plan for raising the money was 
partly to increase the postage on the ad- 
vertising carried in second class mail 
matter—newspapers and magazines. The 
increases were not made upon the zones 
nearest the publication, so that the news- 
papers which usually circulate within one 
zone are little affected. Magazines of 
national circulation are chiefly hit. 

The theory on which the bill is framed 
is that a tax on advertising is a tax on 
profits. That is in some measure true, 
but it is also true that hardly any maga- 
zines get from their subscribers the cost 
of their reading matter. Practically all 
of them use a large part of their advertis- 
ing profits to make up the losses incurred 
on their reading matter. The advertiser 
pays and the reader saves. 

Now the theory on which a two cent 
stamp will carry a letter from Portland, 
Oregon, to Portland, Maine, just as well 
as from Portland, Oregon, to Salem, 
Oregon, is that this universal postal rate 
helps to bind the country together. The 
same reasoning applied to the magazines 
of national circulation would suggest a flat 
rate for them also. Their chief usefulness 
is that they tend to spread a common 
knowledge, that they tend to give the 
whole country a homogeneous point of 
view, that they are national and not local. 
When it costs the publisher of such a 
magazine from fifty to sixty cents a year 
more (out of a four dollar subscription) 
to send a magazine to Los Angeles, 
California, than to send it to Albany, New 
York, the inference is that Congress 
wishes him to expend his energies in 
getting subscribers in his immediate 
locality. 

This kind of analysis of the situation is 
not in the least a plea for the post office 
to carry magazines at less than cost. The 
Wor_p’s Work does not desire any gov- 
ernment subsidy. It wishes to pay the 
full cost of the service rendered it. It 
sometimes questions whether the Post 
Office knows what that cost is and it 
particularly questions the wisdom of the 
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zone system from the national point of 
view. 


Railroads From the Investor’s 
Standpoint 


AST November, by their votes, five 
[nition people seemed to favor gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
the railroads, while there were twenty mil- 
lion votes that could be interpreted as op- 
posed to such a venture. That vote has 
given new courage to railroad operators. 
An even more practical vote of confidence 
has been a wider public demand for rail- 
road securities than we have seen for 
many years in this country. 

Freight traffic in the United States has 
grown more than 800 per cent. in the last 
forty years, has more than doubled in the 
last twenty, and grew 38 per cent. in the 
ten years from 1913 to 1923. The out- 
look is for a continued increase as the 
general business of the country grows. 
The more adequate expenditures which 
the railroads have made in the last two 
years to improve their properties and add 
to their equipment and the coéperation 
which has been established with shippers, 
the importance of which is pointed out in 
a special article in this number of the 
Wor_p’s Work, places the railroads in 
excellent condition to handle this larger 
business. And the prospects are that 
they will be allowed to make a better 
profit out of it. 

The present situation is probably most 
comparable to that which followed the 
defeat of Bryan in 1896, when several 
leading railroads had recently been re- 
organized and their financial structures 
strengthened. Railroad stocks moved up 
in market price for six years following 
Bryan’s defeat, with some little reaction 
in 1899 and 1900, even though industrial 
stocks did not advance with them in the 
last two years of that period. At the end 
of that advance the average price of 
twenty railroad stocks was around 130, 
while at the same time twelve industrial 
issues were selling at 68. Early in March 
this year, the average of the railroad 
stocks was 100 and of the industrials 122. 
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To improve further the condition of 
the railroads, the Government insists that 
the roads be consolidated into a limited 
number of systems. The public’s opinion 
of consolidations is best seen by the rise 
in the price of the stocks affected in the 
case of the Nickel Plate merger of the 
Van Sweringens. With the shadow of 
government ownership removed from the 
railroads, with their operating problems 
well in hand, and with prospects for better 
earnings, their ownership becomes again 
more attractive to the public. 


A Unified Front in the Fraud Fight 


T PRESENT in this country there 
A are several organizations, as well 
as many state and Federal officials, 
fighting fraudulent promoters. Yet that 
low type of individual, who lives on the 
savings of those “whose only fault is 
over-trustfulness in their fellowman,”’ 
continues to prosper and go free. It has 
become evident, as it did in France, that 
a more effective campaign can be waged 
if these separate operations are brought 
together under one control. 

In Chicago, in February, a meeting was 
held to discuss the creation of a national 
fraud-fighting organization, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up plans 
for such an organization. Mr. E. H. H. 
Simmons, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange—one of the organizations 
engaged in the fight—strongly advocated 
the consolidation of forces. He said: 


The inevitable reflection is, why cannot all 
these at present separate campaigns against 
security frauds be codrdinated into a single, 
concerted, nation-wide campaign in the inter- 
ests of economy and efficiency? It would 
surely seem that, between us all, there are 
sufficient funds, sufficient expert employees 
and directors, sufficient knowledge of the 
existing evil, and sufficient determination at 
least greatly to reduce its present magnitude, 
if all these resources could be brought simul- 
taneously to bear upon the problem. 


Mr. Simmons made another practical 
suggestion of great value. It was the 
setting up in the Department of Justice 
of a special bureau devoted to the prosecu- 
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tion of fraud cases. The successful prose- 
cution of the Texas oil fraud cases, which 
resulted in the conviction of Dr. Cook 
and others, must have shown the Depart- 
ment of Justice the value of adopting 
some such plan, even temporarily, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be made 
permanent. The creation of an effective 
national agency to assist the able but 
overworked Post Office inspectors in 
gathering information and the appoint- 
ment of an able corps of prosecuting 
attorneys to specialize in fraud cases 
would be the hardest blow the crooked 
promoters have yet received. 


Dr. Eliot on the Irish and the Jews 


S IT desirable that the American 
nation should be comprised of a 
homogeneous population, speaking the 

same language, practising the same 
religion, representing the same social 
ideals and the same attitude toward life 
and its problems? Dr. Charles William 
Eliot, ex-President of Harvard, thinks 
not. He believes that there are certain 
races in the United States which are not 
assimilated and which it will be practi- 
cally impossible to assimilate. These 
races, he insists, can live outside the 
current of “American life’ and yet re- 
main an important part in it. He 
instances the Irish and Jews. It is per- 
haps not surprising that the two races 
concerned should have protested against 
this sweeping generalization. The impli- 
cation that there is such an entity as an 
“American people” and that they are not 
parts of it, is particularly resented. 

The immigrants who have come to this 
country in the last forty years from 
eastern and southeastern Europe—Po- 
lish and Russian Jews, Poles, Italians, 
Greeks, Syrians, Slavs of several kinds, 
Hungarians—as well as French Cana- 
dians and Mexicans, have not been 
absorbed, except to a slight extent, in the 
American composite. The presence of 
so many diverse elements in the popu- 
lation, marked especially in our large 
cities, has caused too general an impres- 
sion that there is no such thing as an 











“American’”—a distinct type, that is, 
to which the vast majority of the peo- 
ple belong. Yet there is. 

If we go far back in history, we shall find 
that the peoples of the ethnic families 
of northwestern Europe were originally 
one. Their division into several nations— 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, England, Scotland, Ireland—has 
taken place in historic times. That they 
have assumed other elements does not 
change this great ethnic fact. These na- 
tions, for all practical purposes an identi- 
cal race, comprise 80 per cent. of the Amer- 
ican population at the present time. 
Overwhelmingly the largest percentage, 
about 55, are the descendants of the 
American population of 1790—a popu- 
lation, of course, which was chiefly Eng- 
lish and Scotch. Most Americans are 
astonished to learn that from 55,000,000 
to 60,000,000 of present day Americans 
trace their origin to Great Britain, yet 
this is the outcome of a study made in 
1910 by the Census Bureau. It is by the 
addition of Germans, Irish, Scandi- 
navians, and other scattering “Nordics” 
that the 80 per cent. of northwestern 
Europeans in the present population is 
obtained. 

This 80 per cent. is the “American 
race.” It is a very different ethnic 
stock from the Mediterranean, Levantine, 
Slavic, and Oriental peoples that comprise 
the remaining 20 per cent. The difficulty 
of absorbing these races into this Amer- 
ican stock is so apparent that the most 
optimistic social observer hardly expects 
it. The orthodox eastern Jew, for ex- 
ample, has a religion, a racial pride, a 
mental outlook, a physical constitution, 
so alien to the “Nordic,” that any hope 
of welding him into the American amal- 
gam is a vain one. Dr. Eliot is right, 
therefore, when he says that they are a 
race apart, and should remain so—an 
opinion with which such an enlightened 
Jewish leader as Rabbi Stephen Wise, 
of New York, agrees. He was somewhat 
ill advised, however, to include the Irish 
in the same class. 

That Irish and “Americans” have not 
intermarried on a wholesale plan is evi- 
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dent, and, in this sense, the Irish element 
is still largely a separate people. It is 
not a matter of race, however, which 
keeps them apart, as is the case with the 
Jews. So far as physical and mental 
characteristics are concerned, the Irish 
are essentially one with English, Scotch, 
Germans, and Dutch; complete amalga- 
mation, in a few generations, would be a 
simple process. It is only religion that 
separates them. If all the Irish were 
Protestants, or if all the descendants of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen were Roman 
Catholics, the two groups in the United 
States would rapidly become one. The 
phenomenon of French immigration to 
this country is a suggestive comparison. 
The earliest French immigrants were 
Huguenots; there was thus no religious 
bar to intermarriage, and, as a result, 
these immigrants have long since been 
absorbed in the American population. 
The French of Louisiana, on the other 
hand, are Catholics and have remained 
a people apart. The masses of recent 
French immigrants, especially from 
Canada, are also Catholics, and they also 
form a distinct organization outside the 
currents of American life. 

At the present time the Catholic 
hierarchy, though it does not prohibit 
marriage with Protestants, does dis- 
courage it, and places on it certain con- 
ditions with which Protestants find it 
difficult to comply. If the time ever 
comes when Protestants and Catholics 
can marry as freely as do the members of 
the several Protestant sects, then that 
separateness of which Dr. Eliot com- 
plains will end. 


“Our Contemporary Ancestors” 


N THE “Life and Letters of Walter 
| H. Page,” vol. I, page 60, the state- 

ment is made that Mr. Page, as 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, changed 
the title of an article on the Kentucky 
mountaineers by Dr. W. G. Frost, Presi- 
dent ef Berea College, from acommonplace 
one submitted by the author to “Our 
Contemporary Ancestors.” This title 
has long been regarded as one of the hap- 
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piest in the history of American periodical 
literature, and for this reason it is espe- 
cially to be regretted that a mistake was 
made in attributing the authorship to 
Walter Hines Page. Dr. Frost, who 
wrote the article, had already many 
times used this expressive phrase in 
describing the Kentucky mountaineers, 
and used it again as the title of his well- 
known Ai?lantic article. Its exclusive 
authorship is his own, and the biographer 
of “The Life and Letters” can only 
express his regret that he was misinformed 
into attributing it to Walter Page. 


Juvenile Crime and the Films 


\ N OLD problem and one striking 


deep at the roots of human na- 

ture, is once more presented by 
the present discussion of the influence of 
moving pictures upon juvenile crime. 
This is becoming every day more of a 
favorite theme with police magistrates 
and judges of children’s courts. Many of 
these social philosophers trace prevailing 
lawlessness and immorality almost ex- 
clusively to the movie screen. If the 
United States is the most criminal nation 
in the world; if banditry; burglary, and 
larceny are increasing; if the morals of 
the young are every day becoming more 
lax—and these rather glaring assumptions 
seem to be taken for granted—then the 
exhibitions of criminality and vicious 
living constantly made on the screen 
are the inciting causes. This is the basis 
of the general demand now being made 
for censorship, or at least some method 
of effective regulation. 

Disregarding the question of whether 
or not this age is worse than its pre- 
decessors, the student of society will 
not believe that a change in the themes 
of moving pictures will work an im- 
mediate regeneration. The attempt to 
assign particular and external causes for 
derelictions that are due primarily to 
defects in character is an antiquated 
mental habit. Forty years ago a boy 
who went wrong did so because he read 
dime novels. This particular stimulant 
to evil courses no longer exists—yet a 
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certain percentage of young men still 
choose the less desirable path. 

A few years ago arose the demand for a 
minimum wage for women, especially 


working girls. One of the arguments 
was that this was the most effective way 
of combatting prostitution. The virtue of 
woman, that is, was a matter mainly 
of the difference between $18 and $20 as 
a weekly wage! The briefest glance at 
the spectacle of life, to say nothing of 
history, demonstrated the absurdity of 
this argument, yet it still figures in dis- 
cussions of this and other public evils. 

Every one can explain why certain 
people live evil lives, while others proceed 
along in a normal, correct, possibly 
humdrum existence. A lack of parental 
supervision, absence of religious training, 
defective education, improper environ- 
ment, demoralizing reading, idleness—a 
hundred explanations are forthcoming. 
None explains why one soul, submitted 
to the most debasing influences, becomes 
the moral leader of his generation, while 
another, exposed to everything that is 
uplifting, contaminates the very atmos- 
phere in which he moves. Certain 
philosophers attribute everything to in- 
nate character—something not apprecia- 
bly influenced by surroundings. The 
latest school of criminologists regard 
abnormalities of conduct as due merely 
to physical defects in the brain—and 
incurable. 


« Though the films should be cleaned, if 


for no better reason than a deference 
to decency and good taste, the most 
harmless screen in the world will not 
make human nature perfect. Just how 
many persons have had their morals 
destroyed by reading the “Decameron” 
and Rabelais is not apparent—probably 
very few, for men and women with the 
instinct for dissipation seldom read books 
of any sort. If humankind could be made 
virtuous merely by removing temptation, 
perfectibility would be a simple process. 
Bringing up children would then be an 
idyllic occupation. But human nature 
is not so simple as that would suggest, and 
in this lies the great problem of Jife—and 
also its great interest. 
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A Man of Achievement Who Can Be Eloquently Silent 


HEN the complete history of 
the conception and operation 
of the Dawes plan is written, 


not the last or least of the 
names of American citizens who had a 
hand in this master stroke for the settle- 
ment of the most thorny of the post-war 
problems will be that of Colonel James A. 
Logan, Jr. 

Officially the diplomats of Europe can- 
not say very much about Colonel Logan 
because, as the more or less red-taped rep- 
resentatives of their respective countries 
and national policies, they are not very 
well acquainted with him. Unofficially, 
they would testify that this silent and 
wise “unofficial observer” for a great 
nation had wielded as much or more power 
and influence than have duly accredited 
envoys of other great nations. 

As an unofficial observer, by the sheer 
power of his own personality, which makes 
him silent and wise, not voluble or osten- 
tatious, he can cut more official red tape 
with an unofficial pair of shears than a 
whole army of old-time bureaucrats can 
unravel in paying off a war debt. 


HE COMBINES DINING AND DIPLOMACY 


HE dinner is his best weapon. Be- 
yond knowing that one of the first 
principles of conciliation is the proper 
correlation of dining and diplomacy he 
also knows how to serve a good dinner, 
bachelor though he is. Diplomats who 


do not know him officially can testify 
unofficially that Colonel Logan in his 
home serves—unofficially, of course—the 
And in Paris, 


best dinners in Paris. 





where the chefs compete in tournaments, 
that means something. 

Both Frenchmen and Americans in 
Paris say that Colonel Logan knows of 
more good places to lunch and dine than 
does any other man, which seems unusual 
in view of the fact that one of his early 
American ancestors was a Quaker, James 
Logan, who was an associate of William 
Penn and who, it may be assumed, was 
more given to solving his difficulties with 
the solemn support of prayer than in re- 
galing himself and his opponents at table. 

Colonel Logan’s philosophy on the close 
relation of dining and diplomacy is not a 
whit exaggerated, as the account of one 
incident will show. The story may have 
only a slight basis of truth, and it may 
have been exaggerated in manifold telling 
and re-telling, but it is literal truth. 

After the Dawes plan was formulated 
by the experts there yet remained the 
framing of an agreement among the 
former allies for carrying the provisions 
into effect, and a conference was called in 
London last summer. Incidentally, this 
conference marked the emergence of 
Colonel Logan from his unofficialdom— 
he was there as an official participant— 
and it will be written in the history of the 
Dawes plan that he saved the conference 
once by a trick of child-like simplicity, 
and a second time by exercising his natural 
powers as a conciliator. 

One morning petty problem after petty 
problem brought on acrimonious dis- 
cussion which threatened to disrupt the 
conference and scatter the conferees to 
their respective countries, grouchy, dis- 
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gruntled, and undiplomatic. Colonel 
Logan, surrounded, as usual, by an im- 
pressive aura of silence, both officially and 
unofficially saw the serious turn of affairs, 
and he also perceived the innermost trou- 
bles which threatened to wreck Europe’s 
fairest hopes for a settlement of her most 
perplexing problem. 

There were no innate difficulties in the 
petty problems on the agenda for the 
morning. The conferees were simply hun- 
gry! Perhaps it was Monday morning 
and they were heir to all the irritations 
which accompany Monday mornings 
everywhere. Unofficial history is not 
specific on that point. But the stomach 
plays no less important a part in the life 
of a diplomat than in the life of a soldier, 
and Colonel Logan knew that the con- 
ferees were only hungry. 

But it was not lunch time, and the im- 
mediate problem of diplomacy at this con- 
ference was to bring about a luncheon 
hour a little earlier than usual, but unac- 
companied by any general knowledge that 
the impending meal was slightly prema- 
ture, because the conferees had been ad- 
monished to work hard and finish their 
task quickly. 

It was necessary for somebody to enter 
a conspiracy with aclock. Toamanwho 
knows American legislative methods a 
clock is nothing sacred, for, if mild exag- 
geration may be permitted, half the laws 
in America are passed after the sergeant- 
at-arms, on the last night of the legislative 
session, smashes the official clock at 
11:59 with a well-directed inkwell. 

For an official representative to do a 
little tinkering with an unofficial clock, or 
even for an unofficial representative to 
tinker with an official clock, requires no 
especially large quantity of salve for the 
conscience, especially if the cause is 
worthy. And Colonel Logan did it; he 
tinkered with thefclock. Departing for 
the moment from his official status, he 
tinkered unofficially with an official clock, 
and then, snapping back into an official 
role, pointed out that, officially at least, 
it was time to eat. 

Luncheon saved the conference. In 
the afternoon the conferees returned 
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with a somewhat more philosophical view 
of their difficulties and in a room filled 
with fragrant cigar smoke they raced 
along to agreements on the petty points 
which had been causing so much trouble, 
and they even solved some of the more 
difficult of the more important prob- 
lems. 

Colonel Logan is disclosed in this inci- 
dent as a man who tempers his experience 
with common sense. As an Army man 
with Quartermaster’s experience he had 
learned that it was necessary to feed 
the Army to keep it fighting, but this view 
of the materialism of life had not pre- 
vented him from seeing the truism that it 
was also necessary to feed the diplomats 
to keep them from fighting. 


HOW HE PREVENTED ANOTHER BREACH 


UT the perspicacity of this astute 

diplomat extends a great deal further 
than the mere wants of man, the animal. 
He knows thoroughly the mentality of 
man as well, and on another afternoon of 
this fateful conference he saved it again 
from dissolution by a short and simple 
speech in which he led the British and 
French representatives away from their 
differences and into a vale of understand- 
ing. Not alone the simple remedies pro- 
posed by this official observer, but also 
his happy choice of words, stilled the cla- 
mor of the contestants, or, as a contem- 
porary account put it: 


The debate between the French and British 
representatives on the issue which has caused 
a deadlock for a week had reached a very 
dangerous stage when Colonel Logan, the 
American official observer, seized the oppor- 
tunity to offer compromise suggestions which 
lessened the tension of the meeting. 


That speech, more than any other single 
event in the conference, untangled the 
differences of the British and the French. 
The French immediately announced that 
they would make new proposals which 
they hoped would be agreeable to all, and 
these new proposals were, indeed, so satis- 
factory that a few days later the agree- 
ment, providing for the operation of the 
Dawes plan, was signed amidst scenes of 
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great amity and accord. No wonder, 
then, that Dawes cabled to Logan: 


The great work you have done from the be- 
ginning to the end in the effort for world peace 
is now recognized by all, including the people 
of the United States. 


And Owen D. Young, fabricator of the 
Dawes plan, whose great work was thus 
saved for Europe, remarked: 


Ambassador Kellogg and Colonel Logan, by 
their tactful and able aid, have been large con- 
tributors to the success of this conference. 


This London conference was not the end 
of his work on the Dawes plan. Both 
Mr. Young and S. Parker Gilbert, the 
first Agents-General of Reparations, drew 
upon his vast knowledge when they began 
their work, and, incidentally, that knowl- 
edge is so broad that the interested na- 
tions offered him a membership on the 
Reparations Commission, which he de- 
clined. This was a great tribute to him 
personally, quite apart from his official 
and unofficial connections with the Amer- 
ican Government. 


HE IS COMPARED TO FRANKLIN 


OR was that London conference the 
beginning of his great work for the 
Dawes plan. As the American observer 
of the work of the Reparations Com- 
mission he took part in the negotiations 
that led to the formation of the expert 
committees and the consequent evolution 
of the plan, so that he knows the whole 
reparations problem thoroughly. 

That work for the Dawes plan alone 
would entitle him to a high place in the 
history of that troublous period, but he 
has acted ably in so many other difficult 
negotiations that his admirers recall the 
record of Franklin in another troublous 
period when the fate of nations hung upon 
financial arrangements made in Paris. 

Acting as an unofficial representative of 
the United States in a series of conversa- 
tions with Winston Churchill, the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he succeeded 
in having a share of the early reparations 
payments allocated to the American 
Government in settlement of war claims. 
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Then, as chief of the American delegation 
at the last Paris conference, he, with our 
Ambassadors at Paris and London, signed 
the agreement providing for the collection 
of the reparations. 

As well as he is known in Paris and 
among the European diplomats, he is 
probably just as well known out in the 
Mississippi Valley because, when he was 
on General Staff duty in Washington, he 
was repeatedly rushed to that region in 
flood relief work, which may explain why 
he was so efficient in the relief work he 
did with Herbert Hoover right after the 
war. 


HE ROSE FROM THE RANKS 


OR is his the kind of efficiency the 
country has come to expect of all 
West Point graduates, for he is not a West 
Point graduate. He enlisted as a private 
in the Spanish-American War, and in 1901 
became a captain in the regular army. 
He was a White House aide at one time, 
where, undoubtedly, he developed in 
large measure his natural powers as a 
tactful negotiator and diplomat. 

During the first three years of the war 
he was chief of the American Military 
Mission with the French Army, and when 
General Pershing reached France Colonel 
Logan was invaluable to the new staff be- 
cause his services combined the natural 
ability of the diplomat with the expert’s 
knowledge of the customs of the French 
Army, with which the Americans had to 
codperate if the war was to be won. He 
joined General Pershing’s headquarters 
as an Assistant Chief of Staff and, in 
addition to his invaluable services as an 
expert adviser on the French Army cus- 
toms, he handled many of the details of 
the formation of the skeleton organization 
which was to handle the coming millions 
of soldiers. His work was particularly 
along the lines of supplying the materials 
and supplies needed by large bodies of 
troops. 

With great ability as an organizer, 
Colonel Logan also is an exceptionally 
hard worker, and his fine physique en- 
ables him to work endless hours. It must 
not be assumed from what has been 
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written about his ability as an entertainer 
that he is not a hard worker. During the 
London Conference he remained in town 
over week-ends to work, while other del- 
egates were glad to get away for a re- 
spite from the strain and worry of the 
arduous sessions. When a premier would 
appear at a conference with more than a 
hundred assistants he would find Logan 
there, alone. 

It may be inferred also that his knowl- 
edge of economics is extensive, and he has 
shown this more than once. After the 
war he was the European representative 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
and also the American representative on 
both the financial and the communica- 
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tions sections of the Supreme Economic 
Conference. There seems to be no limit 
to his versatility. 

In service and accomplishment this is 
one of the remarkable careers of the 
younger generation of the Army men— 
though Colonel Logan recently resigned 
from the Army—and, since he is only 
forty-five years old and imbued with 
ideals of public service, the public may 
expect to hear much more about this rep- 
resentative of a new order of diplomacy 
who, despite his record of achievement, is 
“temperamentally inclined to eloquent 
silence.” When he has to talk he does, 
but at other times he lets his silence shout 
for him. 


The Interchangeable Van Sweringens 
Two Brothers With a Vision of a Railroad Empire 


.P. VAN SWERINGEN may 
be interrupted unexpectedly 
to-day in a business conference 
involving millions. M. J. Van 

Sweringen to-morrow can take up discus- 
sion of the project precisely where his 
brother left off. This does not signify 
that Mantis J., aged forty-four, is an 
understudy for his older brother. “O. 
P.,”’ aged forty-five might do the same, 
if the situation were reversed. 

After eighteen years in large business 
enterprises, including nine years in rail- 
roading, their interchangeability con- 
tinues to puzzle other men of affairs. 

This unique combination of minds and 
fortunes, and unity of purpose, may ac- 
count for the rapid rise of the Van Swer- 
ingen brothers. Unknown in railroad 
circles in 1916, they played the leading 
réle in 1924. Those most familiar with 
the $23,000,000,000 transportation indus- 
try of the United States predict that they 
will assume an even more important 
position in 1925. Together, they promise 
to blaze the trail toward consolidation 
of many railroad systems. 

Men who have watched the Van Swer- 
ingen machine in operation assert it is 


without parallel in industrial history. 
Wall Street tries in vain to recall a part- 
nership comparable to this. All the 
interests of the two brothers are identical, 
with the single exception that Mantis J. 
finds time for horseback-riding, a sport his 
older brother has never taken up. 

They occupy adjoining offices. Of even 
more importance is the Van Sweringen 
suite in the Cleveland Hotel, which they 
own. Luncheon in their private rooms 
is a daily conference of the Van Sweringen 
Duumvirate. Here, progress is reported 
on the venture in hand and each step 
ahead is carefully outlined. 


BOTH ARE BACHELORS 


OT even home ties separate them. 

Bachelors, they share the same resi- 
dence in Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 
After business hours they are rarely seen 
apart—the problems that are their work 
during the day becoming their games 
when their office is closed. 

This explains why Mantis J. is as famil- 
iar with the inner workings of the Nickel 
Plate Railroad as is Oris P., who is chair- 
man of the board of directors, or why Oris 
P. can make snap decisions on matters 














relating to the Cleveland Hotel, where 
Mantis J. is officially in command. 

The Van Sweringen brothers do not 
fulfill the fictional conception of super- 
executives capable of such successes as 
the Shaker Heights residential develop- 
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He is lighter in weight, not so tall as 
“O. P.,” and apparently less serious. 
But, in reality, he is no less serious; that 
appearance is deceptive. 

Because it is impossible to project a 
9,145-mile railroad system, comprising five 


ORIS PAXTON VAN SWERINGEN 


The elder of two reticent bachelor brothers who started their business partner- 
ship delivering newspapers in Cleveland and now aspire to deliver freight over 


half the United States. 


ment in Cleveland, the Cleveland Rapid 
Transit Line, the $60,000,000 Cleveland 
Union Station, and the proposed uni- 
fication of five railroads into the greater 
Nickel Plate system, with assets of a 
billion and a half. Both are of average 
height and stocky. Everything about 
Mantis J. suggests he is the younger. 


“O. P.” will be forty-six years old in April. 


properties, and remain unknown, the Van 
Sweringens in recent months have come 
forcibly to the attention of the public. 
For many years their deeds have been re- 
counted in Cleveland and throughout 
northern Ohio. Whatever ventures they 
have touched have yielded both profit 
and public benefit in quantities sufficient 
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to win the admiration of their own com- 
munity. 

To dream that the farming territory 
over which they had delivered. news- 
papers would make an ideal residen- 
tial district, was not difficult. To make 
that dream come true was a man-sized 
undertaking. The Van Sweringens did 
both in Shaker Heights, Cleveland. In 
1905, when “O. P.” was twenty-six years 
old and “ M. J.” twenty-four, this unusual 
business partnership began to function 
on big enterprises. As free lance real- 
estate speculators, specializing in land 
east of Cleveland, they took charge of a 
1,500-acre tract which a Buffalo syndicate 
for eighteen years had tried in vain to 
market. 

They innovated the idea of wholesaling 
this property in small blocks, with the 
promise to repurchase at higher prices if 
the buyers were dissatisfied. Through 
additional options and purchases they ex- 
panded their holdings, until they finally 
controlled all of the immense section 
called Shaker Heights. 

Many real-estate operators who laughed 
at the Van Sweringen policy of cutting 
large slices out of the tract for boulevards, 
golf links, lakes, and school grounds have 
lived to appreciate the vision of the former 
Cleveland newsboys. The appraised val- 
uation of the property in Shaker Heights 
was multiplied seventy-two times between 
1900 and 1923. 

Shaker Heights literally drew the Van 
Sweringens into railroading. 

“Give us a street-car line and we will 
give you a paying business,” they told 
the street-car company, with the view of 
bringing this property closer in time to 
the business section of Cleveland. 

“Give us the people and you shall have 
the street-car line,” was the rejoinder. 





INGENIOUS IDEAS 


COMPROMISE resulted. By it the 
Van Sweringens furnished the right of 

way and paid the interest on the improve- 
ment for five years. As new sections of 
Shaker Heights were opened the Van 
Sweringens asked for more car lines, but 
the transit officials declined to go further. 





The Newsboys’ Dream Comes True 






Seeking a way out of their dilemma, the 
brothers examined a ravine running from 
their property to the center of the business 


section. To-day that ravine contains a 
high-speed traction line with all grade 
crossings eliminated, placing Shaker 
Heights within eighteen minutes of the 
Cleveland Public Square. 


THEIR FIRST RAILROAD 


NOTHER difficulty was to find a 
terminal in the heart of the city. 
The Van Sweringens conceived a plan for 
a union station, providing a terminal for 
their line in conjunction with railroads 
serving Cleveland. They discovered that 
the Nickel Plate Railroad already was 
quietly acquiring land in the path of their 
proposed terminal on the square. 

They found, too, that A. H. Smith, 
president of the New York Central, 
wanted a buyer for the Nickel Plate, 
since the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had ruled against the New York 
Central’s plan for holding “ paralleling 
and competing lines.” In 1916, after 
scraping together $2,000,000 in cash and 
signing notes for $6,500,000, secured by a 
pledge of stock, they became owners of 
their first railroad line. 

At once, they set about to expand it by 
adding the Lake Erie & Western and its 
subsidiaries, and the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western Railroad Company, making a 
single system of 1,696 miles. Even this 
move was considered of little importance 
by financiers and railroad owners. But 
when the Van Sweringens acquired con- 
trol, also, of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Hocking Valley, their activities ap- 
peared in a new light. 

There was great interest when the rail- 
road and financial world definitely learned 
in September, 1924, that the Van Swer- 
ingens actually proposed to unify and 
control a single system with total assets 
of a billion and a half dollars. 


THEIR PROPOSED SYSTEM 


HIS plan embraces five major prop- 
erties: the old Nickel Plate, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley, 
the Erie, and the Pere Marquette. Such 











a system in point of mileage will be one 
of the greatest east of the Mississippi 
River. Under it the new company will 
operate directly or through its subsidiaries 
approximately 9,145 miles of road. Its 
main line will extend from the ports of 





Personalities—The Interchangeable Van Sweringens 
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Throughout their joint career the Van 
Sweringens have shrunk consistently from 


the public eye. After their fortunes 
reached the point where a press agent 
became a necessity, a seasoned public 
relations counsel from New York was 


MANTIS J. VAN SWERINGEN 


Different from his remarkable brother only in the fact that 
he rides horseback occasionally. He is forty-four years old. 


New York and Newport News, connecting 
with the principal western, northwestern, 
and southwestern roads at Chicago, Peoria, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis. 

When this plan was formally announced 
its adoption was considered possible, but 
improbable. To-day, most banking and 
railroad interests grant that there is every 
reason to believe it may be achieved. 


_ single line: “Better let sleeping dogs lie.” 


employed. Basing his operations upon 
former experience, he obtained orders 
within a week from about fifteen publica- 
tions for articles on the Van Sweringens 
and their accomplishments. When, in the 
consciousness of his achievement—so the 
story goes—he sent a note to his chiefs, de- 
tailing his success, the reply came in a 
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A New Railroad Empire 
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THE VAN SWERINGEN PLAN FOR A NEW RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Their proposed greater Nickel Plate group would include five railroads, with a total mileage of 9,145, 
and would rank next in size to the New York Central Lines, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Whether the Van Sweringen brothers 
avoid public notice because they are 
naturally shy, or because it is good 
policy, has long been a question. They 
frequently quote, in this connection, an 
old farmer from their home town. When 
approached by a group of boys with the 
request for the use of his property as a 
baseball diamond, the old man was slow 
to respond. Prodded to reply, he drawled: 

“Well, I’ve said a lot of things that 
cost me money, but | can’t recall the 
time when | lost anything by keeping my 
mouth shut.” 

“They are so frank with the people 
they trust that they are disarming,” said 
one Cleveland man. “Several years ago 
they took me into their confidence. To- 
day most of the plans we discussed have 
materialized and each in the manner they 
sketched. I would no more think of 
trusting my business secrets to an 
outsider than of publishing them in the 
newspapers. Yet the Van Sweringens 
can do it.” 

Recently, the Van Sweringens faced in 
a series of conferences such old-time 


railroad men as Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, P. E. Crowley, 
president of the New York Central, and 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania. Before these meetings, they had 
carefully worked out a division of the 
railroad property east of the Mississippi 
into four systems, and the plan they 
offered was the basis for much of the dis- 
cussion. 

This plan, better than anything else, 
indicates just where the Van Sweringens 
are heading. Their system in its ultimate 
form would comprise the five-railroad 
Nickel Plate, as now proposed, and, in 
addition, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with one of the best road beds in 
the country; the Virginian, the recent 
electrification of which equips it to haul 
one-hundred-car trains; the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie; and the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, as well as innumerable smaller 
lines. No one can safely predict just 
where the work of the Van Sweringen 
Financial Duumvirate will end. It has 
had a good start, and the brothers are 
young, able, and energetic. 











Martin Johnson's Story, 


and His New Pictures of 


Wild Animals in Africa 


The Noted Explorer and Photographer Tells of Establishing His 
Permanent Camp Amidst the Teeming Wild Life on Fascinating 
and Remote Lake Paradise, Where He Has Taken Some of His 
Finest Pictures, Many of the Best of Which Are Presented in the 


Following Pages. 


This 1s the First of a Series of Illustrated Articles 


By MARTIN JOHNSON 


RS. JOHNSON and | sailed 
from New York on Decem- 
ber 1, 1923, on our way back 
to Lake Paradise, in British 
East Africa. This journey 

was the culmination of our year’s dream- 
ing of a perfectly equipped, permanent 
photographic headquarters in the heart 
of the African jungle. Those who read 
my articles in the WorLpD’s Work a year 
and a half ago recall that Lake Paradise 
was a discovery of ours—a_ volcanic 
lake in the midst of one of the richest wild 
game regions in Africa that has not been 
spoiled by hunters. All about this 
densely wooded mountain for many miles 
is a semi-desert plateau, abounding in 
game. In the dry season the water holes 
of this region dry up, and game swarms 
to Lake Paradise to quench their thirst. 
Probably nowhere else in Africa is there 
such an abundance of wild beasts and 
birds that not only are wild but also are 
living absolutely in their natural state. 
Our plan on this expedition was to 
carry with us supplies and men that would 
enable us to build a permanent home and 
photographic laboratory on the shores of 
thislake. Then, at our leisure, to get mo- 
tion pictures of every variety of wild life 


in its native haunts and to develop the 
pictures on the spot, so that none of our 
films would be lost. 

We sailed from London on January tst 
of last year, with 255 boxes and crates as 
our baggage, and with little Kalowatt, 
our Gibbon’s ape, for our traveling com- 
panion. Kalowatt is really a part of our 
safari. We found her up the Kinabatan- 
gan River in the middle of Borneo about 
six years ago. Since then she has been 
around the world, five times to England, 
and to most of the states in the United 
States. She has perfect manners and 
likes traveling. As far as we know there 
is not another one like her in captivity, 
and never has been. She belongs to the 
rarest of the ape families, found only in 
Borneo, and even there they are scarce. 

We reached Mombasa, British East 
Africa, on the morning of January 26th. 
I had wired ahead for a big barge and had 
all my cargo ready to go overboard. 
Within two hours I was ashore with Mrs. 
Johnson and Kalowatt; and there, await- 
ing us with their faces covered with grins, 
were Phishie, our old Uganda cook, and 
Mohammed, our old watchman. They 
were wearing their Sunday best: Phishie 
in a new khaki suit, Mohammed in a new 
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white kanza, the mother hubbard mostly 
worn by the natives. 

Months ago | had written to the Native 
Affairs Department in Nairobi, giving the 
numbers and names of all my old boys and 
asking them to collect them and send 
these two to Mombasa to help us through 
the customs. 

They took our small baggage and it was 
passed through the customs in no time. 
Osa [Mrs. Johnson} took the boys in an 
old Ford car and went to the Métropole 
Hotel, while | stayed to look after my 
other baggage. We left Mombasa in the 
afternoon of January 27th. Osa and I 
were perfectly happy as we pulled over 
the long bridge separating Mombasa 
from the mainland. It was cool, and the 
engine puffed and threw sparks as we 
proceeded upwards. We were entering 
Africa where we had had such wonderful 
times and where we knew we were going 
to have better. 


OUR APE, KALOWATT, IS A THIEF 


NTIL dark we ran through miles 
of native cocoanut groves. Little 
stations were only thirty minutes apart, 
and all had small fruit stands run by 
almost naked natives, and catering mostly 
to the blacks in the third-class coaches; 
but Kalowatt was one of their best custom- 
ers, as she picked out the fruits she 
wanted and we paid for them in coppers. 
We had breakfast at Makindo, where 
we found a different class of natives, 
dressed in skins and with long spears. 
From here on we were never out of sight 
of game, herds of zebra, wildebeeste, 
Thomson’s gazelle, ostrich, wild wart 
hogs, a few jackal, kongoni, baboons, and 
a few giraffes. They paid no attention to 
us as they were used to the trains—big 
herds would stand and watch us and then 
continue grazing. 

At noon we had tea at Kin. Only a 
year ago we had photographed elephant 
and rhino less than ten miles from here. 

About one o’clock we arrived in Nairobi, 
pulling into a station as modern as can 
be found anywhere in the world, under a 
shed where there were displays in glass 
cases of one of the local department stores, 





Natives, Armed but Harmless 


another display of stoves and tools ad- 
vertising a hardware store, a book stall 
with magazines and newspapers, a restau- 
rant, and a bar. Porters came for our 
baggage; taxi drivers were after us before 
the train stopped. Darkest Africa! 

We spent three weeks in Nairobi un 
packing important boxes, making things 
into loads for the porters to carry, rear- 
ranging and repacking cameras for the 
long safari to Lake Paradise. Every day 
one or two of my old boys would drift in, 
coming from all ports of East Africa, and 
I signed them on immediately. Once ina 
while | would find a seasoned old Mi- 
numewasa or Swahili or Kavirondo or 
Wakambi who has traveled the country 
over with safaris for the last thirty years, 
and would hire him. By great good luck 
I persuaded Blaney Percival, retired game 
warden, to make the safari with us. He 
proved to be invaluable, not only in 
scouting a new route to the lake, but 
also in smoothing out difficulties with 
native tribesmen, to all of whom he is 
well known. 

All the British officials in Nairobi were 
most helpful. Several of them from the 
Northern Frontier got me greatly excited 
over a shorter route to Lake Paradise 
which they said they thought | would find 
by going through the Northern Game 
Reserve. This suggestion, which was 
made with the best intentions in the 
world, later proved to be a misfortune, 
because it led us into country which ulti- 
mately proved impassable to our safari 
and delayed our arrival at Lake Paradise 
by several weeks. 

We left Nairobi at noon, February 21st. 
Our four cars were loaded to double 
capacity. Our first day’s run was to 
Thika, where we decided to stop the 
night at the Blue Posts Hotel, a big din- 
ing room and bar and office in one build- 
ing, with about fifteen round grass huts 
of one room for bedrooms. It is situated 
about four hundred yards from two beauti- 
ful waterfalls, one the Ghania River and 
the other the Thika. The waterfalls’ 
roar makes one feel sleepy, and the scen- 
ery at both falls and the rapids below 
is as beautiful as one can care for. 








. The hotel supplies good meals, has 
electric lights from one of the falls, is 
cool, and the fishing fair. It was Osa 
who made the decision that we stop the 
night so she could fish, and I wanted to 
readjust the loads on the cars. We had 
fish for dinner, a bottle of beer apiece, a 
good night’s rest, and were off in the 
morning before daybreak. 

For the first twenty-five miles we 
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salute as they had seen the askaris do 
[askari is a black soldier]; then they would 
run after us shouting “ Jambo.” 

We reached Nyeri about three o’clock. 
Here we could get a good view of beautiful 
Mt. Kenya, about seventy miles away as 
the crow flies, its snow-capped peaks and 
ita glaciers glistening in the sun. It 
seems hard to believe that it stands 
exactly on the equator. Between it and 


passed hundreds of 
Kikuku, most of 
them armed with 
spears, some driv- 
ing goats, others 
squatting on” the 
side of the road 
gossiping. Every 
few miles we would 
strike a row of In- 
dian dukas, or small 
stores catering to 
the natives, who 
buy pennies’ worth 
of sugar and cheap 
tea and cheap 
blankets. Most of 
the dukas also carry 
a few things that 
the passing white 
man might want, 
such as_ kerosene, 
sugar, flour, and 
cigarettes. 

We had lunch 





Africa Is Not a “Dark” 
Continent 


“To any one who has seen the wonderful views 
across the peaceful plains, who has seen Mt. 
Kenya rearing its stately three-peaked crest into 
the clear blue sky, who has seen a score of differ- 
ent species of wild animals coming in hundreds or 
in thousands to the water holes to drink together 
in peace, who has experienced the wonderful 
silence of the jungle at daybreak, or who has 
listened to the weird sounds that break the silence 
of the night, who has worked with the happy 
child-like natives, and lived with them in their 
unspoiled country, who has experienced the thrill 
of safari—no such person can think of Africa as 
‘dark.’ Instead, it is a world apart—an Arcady 
of all but flawless perfection—a land of peace.” 

Such it appears to Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, who 
have spent more than fifteen years in wandering 
in the tropics, photographing the strange and 
interesting wild life they have seen. But neither 
of them is content with what they have already 
accomplished; that they regard as merely a 
course of training for what yet remains to be done. 


Nyeri is an un- 
broken forest, full 
of elephants and 
buffalo and rhino. 

We remained 
here but an hour 
and pushed on to 
Nanyuki, about 
forty miles away 
(Nyeri is about a 
hundred miles from 
Nairobi). We were 
still in the moun- 
tains for fifteen 
miles, then came 
out in hilly coun- 
try, where the go- 
ing was a little 
worse, as the roads 
were not kept up so 
well. We reached 
Nanyuki about 
seven o'clock, and 
had a good night’s 
rest in another 














under a tree at 


grass hut. 








Fort Hall and, 
after leaving there, we wound around 
mountains, down steep roads where we 
shut off the engines and coasted, up the 
other side on low, around precipices 
where the outside wheels would be within 
a foot of the edge with drops of hundreds 
of feet in many places, with, at the bot- 
tom, small rushing streams surrounded 
by semi-tropical trees and vegetation. 
We could always look ahead or back and 
see waterfalls, sometimes of more than 
a hundred feet drop. Along the sides of 
the mountains were small native huts 
and small shambas, as they call their gar- 
dens. Along the road would troop naked 
totos [children], who would stand rigid and 


The next morn- 
ing we forded scores of small streams, 
so cold that they were like ice water, 
as they are fed by melted snow from 
Mt. Kenya. Up to this time we had 
seen little game, as the plains animals 
don’t come into the mountains; elephants 
and rhino and buffalo could be found in 
the forests towards Kenya, but they are 
seldom seen from the road. Now we 
commenced to see the Kenya _ harte- 
beeste, small herds of common zebra, 
many ostriches, and a few Grant’s gazelle. 

The ostriches are funny creatures; 
they would feed until we were opposite 
them, then they would start running 
along parallel with us. We would put 
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on all our power and race them for a 
mile, but they always beat us. As soon 
as they were a hundred yards ahead they 
would put on an added spurt and cross 
the road, often slipping and falling as their 
feet struck the hard roadbed. When 
they had reached the other side they 
would stop and watch us go by, seemingly 
perfectly contented and satisfied that 
they had crossed the road. This would 
happen a dozen times in an hour—they 
always did the same thing, no matter 
which side of the 





Teeming Wild Life 


ing their herds down from the Northern 
Frontier to trade. 

About five o'clock we struck the 
Isiolo plains and game became plenti- 
ful, big herds of common zebra, herds of 
oryx, Grant’s gazelle, a few long-necked 
garanook, and several herds of giraffe 
that would not budge as long as we kept 
moving, standing perfectly still, watching 
us with curious eyes. But immediately 
1 would stop for a picture they were off. 
We passed one herd of twenty-one. 

We were now off 





road they happened 
to be grazing on. 
About eleven 
o’clock we struck 
fifteen miles of pe- 
culiar road, seem- 
ingly perfectly 
level, with good, 
hard roadbed, but 
we had to do the 
entire distance on 
low, because we 
were more than 
eight thousand feet 
above sea level, 
and the road had 
a slight ascent that 
we could not see 
with our eyes. 
After we got 
over this fifteen 


raphy. 


History. 





A Permanent Record of a 
Vanishing Race 


In the world-wide effort to gather 
knowledge and first hand information 
regarding the vanishing wild life of the 
world, Martin Johnson has already 
shown what may be done by photog- 
The double message 
of such photography is, first, that it 
brings the esthetic and ethical influence 
of nature within the reach of millions 
of people who are otherwise forever 
debarred from such influence; second, 
it spreads the idea that our generation 
has no right to destroy what future 
generations may enjoy.—Henry Fair- 
Jield Osborn, President of the Board of 
Trustees, American Museum of Natural 


any well-beaten 
road; it was more 
of a wide trail, 
but easy going as 
we were always on 
the descent and the 
ground was sandy 
and slightly rocky. 
We crossed the 
Ngara Ndara River 
a couple of times as 
it wound across the 
plain. Birds were 
everywhere: spur 
fowl the size of 
small hens, greater 
and lesser. bustard, 
quail, long-necked 
congas, sand grouse, 
hundreds of guinea 
fowl in bunches, 








miles we had a 
sheer descent of five miles, coasting all 
the time, with very bad roads, full of 
big boulders and ruts. At the bottom 
we stopped for lunch at the Ngara Ndara 
River, another ice-cold stream from Mt. 
Kenya. We stopped under an enormous 
wild fig tree, so large that all three cars 
were in shade at the middle of day. A 
hundred yards away was another water- 
fall. Osa caught a nice mess of fish during 
the hour we stopped there, and Kalowatt 
ate wild figs until she was ready to burst. 
We were now coasting down a slight in- 
cline for about twenty miles, through 
scrub country where we saw no game, but 
many natives. We now began to see 
Meru natives and big droves of goats and 
sheep herded by Borans, who were bring- 


and big vulturine 
guinea fowl. All of them are very good 
eating. There is no doubt this is the 
best bird country in the world, but it is 
not sport to shoot them here, for they 
can be knocked over with stones. 

We left Isiolo at four o’clock the morn- 
ing of March ist. We went on toa beau- 
tiful stream, with enormous wild fig 
trees making it seem like a park. We 
had lunch there while Kalowatt played in 
the trees until a bunch of monkeys came 
along and then Kalowatt ran screaming to 
us. About dark we came down to the 
Guasho Nyero Crossing, a beautiful place 
lined on each bank with dom palms and 
wild fig trees. The river ran very 
swiftly here, but was only a foot deep, 
with a rocky bottom, so we had no 
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difficulty in ford- 
ing it. By nine 
o'clock we had 
set up a tent 
across the river 
under a big fig 
tree and we felt 
easier. Weat 
least were across 
the river even if 
our wagons were 
not. 

We were now 
fifty miles from 
Isiolo. This point 
proved to be our 
Waterloo on the 
supposedly short 
trail to Lake 
Paradise. Perci- 
val and I spent 
three weeks 
scouting fora 
route that would 
get us on—three 
weeks of worry 
and misery. At 
the end of that 
time we decided 
to turn back and 
pick up the old 
route that we 
knew was sure. 
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After making 
this decision | 
struck out one 
morning for Isiolo to arrange for the re- 
turn. I did the fifty miles in four and 
one-half hours with an empty car, which 
was fairly racing for this country. I left 
some orders there and rushed on to 
Archer’s Post, fifteen miles farther, to 
make other arrangements. 

Then | rushed back toourcamp. | left 
Archer’s Post at nine o’clock and for two 
hours was in a heavy rain, which made the 
going bad and worried me, as | thought 
the rains had started in earnest. By 
eleven o’clock | came into country as dry 
as a board, and then started to see things. 
In front of me ten hyznas stood dazed by 
my light until I was within a hundred 
feet. At least fifty jackals trotted ahead 
















The arrow indicates the general position of that part of Africa, 
Northern Kenya, in which Martin Johnson is carrying on his work. 


of me during the night; they would stand 
still until | was within twenty feet of 
them and then run off ahead. One ran 
with me at least two miles, so dazed that 
he could not leave the light ahead. The 
poor devil was all in when he did get off 
the road. 

About midnight four fine-maned lions 
and a lioness ran across the road and 
into the bush. A little farther along 
two lion cubs were playing in the road; 
the lioness jumped out, ,faced me a 
second, then the three went off in the 
dark. At Kipsing, the dry river bed, I 
stopped back from the river’s edge and 
crept up and looked down at the water 
holes. I could hear rhinos but could not 
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see them. I returned and brought the 
car up as noiselessly as | could and then 
turned the light on them; there were three 
rhinos digging for water in the sand. 
They snorted, faced me, and trotted off. 
Zebra and all kinds of buck raced along 
with me. | killed many birds that flew 
into the light and were blinded and run 
over. Several birds hit me in the face, as 
I] have no windshield. 

| arrived back at camp at three o’clock, 
all in. It took several days to get our 
stuff safely back on the other side of the 
Guasho Nyero River again, at a camp nine 
miles from Archer’s Post—a place known 
as The Wells, from two wells sunk into a 
dry river bed. 

On March 20th we left The Wells and 
headed out into the Kaisoot Desert, 
going through Kairo, Longinia, Longai, 
and Kenia to Lesamis—these names 
sound important but are really only 
waterholes. From here we pressed on to 
Kampi ya Tembo and then to Marsabit 
Boma. This government boma is set 
at the edge of the forest with desert in 
front as far as Abyssinia. 

While we were having lunch a black 
fellow came up, saluted, and addressed 
Osa and myself. It was Boculy (in an 
article in Asia | called him Boguny; be- 
cause of a broken jaw he cannot talk 
plainly and we misunderstood him), our 
old friend of the elephants, whom | had 
been trying to get track of ever since | 
landed on this trip. 

As I described him in Asia, Boculy is a 
half-brother to the elephants, in our esti- 
mation. He has the most uncanny knowl- 
edge of them, and can find them where 
no one would dream of looking. He 
knows the best way to get to them with- 
out alarming them, and he prefers to 
hunt elephants above everything else. 
Boculy grinned all over when he heard he 
was to return to us, and hurried off to 
gather his blankets. 

We returned to camp with Boculy riding 
in front with Abdotta, as proud as a pea- 
cock. He was for starting on to Lake 
Paradise next day and was disappointed 
when he found we had to wait for the 
boys to catch up. It was Boculy who 


Lions, Rhinos, and Zebra on the Highways 









He 


guided us to Lake Paradise before. 
knows every inch of this country for 
hundreds of miles around. 


BREAKING TRAIL AS WE GO 


UR troubles were now at an end so 

far as the route was concerned. 

With Boculy as guide we came into a well- 

developed trail that was easy to follow. 

With fifty boys with axes and crowbars to 

cut down brush and roll stones away we 

could make a very passable trail for our 

safari, keeping ahead at a pace as fast asa 
slow walk. 

On April 5th'we moved camp to this spot 
and started the boys ahead breaking the 
road. After about ten days of progress 
the trail became bad, but we were excited 
and kept going, for Boculy said we were 
nearing Lake Paradise. On our last 
trip we had never been in this part of the 
forest, so we could not tell where we were. 
We pushed on over places that we never 
would have attempted had we not been so 
excited. We skidded over boulders, 
crashed over tree branches and through 
high grass, and at about three o’clock we 
broke through the forest and there was 
Lake Paradise in front of us. We drove 
the three cars right to the edge of the lake. 
Osa cried, she was so happy; it was the 
biggest day of our lives. It seemed as 
if we had bucked every known obstacle 
to reach here, but here we were and our 
boys not far behind. 

We were two hundred feet above the 
lake, the sun was shining as it had never 
shone before, birds by the hundreds were 
in the trees around us, on the lake’s edge 
were heron and egrets, on the water were 
ducks of half-a-dozen species, divers and 
coots. The water was as quiet as a pond, 
everything was green, the trees loaded 
with hanging moss, a score of beautiful 
flowers of different kinds were growing all 
about. We were home. 

| think we stood looking at the lake for 
more than anhour. Nothing ever seemed 
so beautiful. Then it grew dark as the 
sky grew overcast with heavy clouds. We 
had had light showers for the past ten 
days, but nothing that was bad enough to 
stop us; but about two hours after we 














Martin Johnson’s Story’ 








arrived it started to pour down. 
It seemed as though some kind 
fate wished us to see Lake Para- 
dise at its best, and it seemed 
that the same fate held off the 
rains and helped us to get here. 

It rained or drizzled every 
minute of the first week we were 
here; then it settled down to 
another week of drizzle, but at 
last there came four days when 
it did not rain a drop, so | felt 
the season was about ended. 

Some of the boys cutting logs 
at the outer edge of the forest 
began to see elephants, showing 
that they were working in from 
the desert. Every morning we 
would see where large herds of 
buffalo had come from the op- 
posite side of the lake to drink, 
and they tramped down all the 
watercress Osa planted on the 
steep sides of the lake. I think 
the buffalo is part goat, for he 
can climb any rocky place where 
a horse or a mule would have a 
hard time. 














About a quarter of a mile from 
our camp is a small mud puddle 
where a rhinorolls and has a great 
time every night, and either he 
or another one comes out at the 
lake side opposite camp every evening 
about five o’clock, drinks, grazes a short 
time, and then disappears in the forest at 
the crater’s edge. 

One night a rhino came alongside us, 
probably got very close before he saw us, 
then snorted, whirled, snorted, pawed up 
the ground, ran away a short distance, 
whirled and snorted a minute, and then 
ran off into the forest. Osa and I were 
awakened, and | could easily tell what 
he was doing because he made so much 
noise. Osa was scared, because she dis- 
likes a rhino more than any other animal 
and she said she had been dreaming about 
them when she was awakened by the first 
snort. She then gave me a good dressing 
down for letting the fire go out, and went 
over my head to call Bukari, who came 
sleepily from his tent, and gave him orders 
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PARK OR JUNGLEP 


A glimpse of the forest country of Northern Kenya that re- 
calls less an African jungle than an American park scene. 


to have a man keep the fires up all night 
from then on. And that was that. 

The night sounds are very interesting. 
We hear hyznas from five o’clock in the 
afternoon until daybreak; they have big- 
ger, huskier voices than the plains variety. 
We often see them going through the park 
and they are big fellows. The place is 
alive with baboons; | think a census 
would show many thousands, some eve- 
nings at least a thousand will be drinking 
at the lake at one time. All during the day 
we hear them scolding and screaming in 
the forests—they seem always to be fight- 
ing. Some evenings they go through our 
park just before dark; they see us, and 
chatter and swear as they walk stiff- 
legged into the forest. 

1 don’t believe there are many monkeys 
this high up; I| think it is a little chilly for 








Leopards Like Baboon Meat 
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HOMEBUILDING IN AFRICA 


In the jungles there are but few complications of labor or labor 
unions, and the work goes on with a beautiful and swift simplicity. 


them and they prefer to stay about ten 
miles below in every direction, where it is 
hotter. We have seen none here at the 
lake, but several times have heard them 
chattering near the edge of the camp. 

Leopards are certainly here in big num- 
bers. We hear them almost every night 
as they cough near camp, and after rains 
we can see their tracks very close by. We 
often hear the baboons set up an awful 
racket in the middle of the night, then a 
scream of pain. Percival says it can only 
be a baboon caught by a leopard, and that 
leopards prefer baboons to any other 
meat. 

And now, after several months’ hard 
work, we have our permanent buildings 
up and are settled for our five years’ work 
of recording the wild life of Africa in 
films. Our home is a big room, fourteen 
feet by seventeen, with a bathroom at the 
back and a big veranda in front. The 
building is of log, with grass roof, the 
cracks of the logs filled in with clay and 


elephant and rhino and buffalo dung, 
which the boys laboriously picked up in 
sacks. These two mixed together make 
an excellent surface, like the Mexican 
adobe houses. The inside is painted 
with a mixture of paint and glue and 
covered with marduff. The ceiling and 
floor are made of boards from the best of 
my boxes. I had twenty-three boxes 
in which my camera supplies had been 
shipped, all of the same size, boards an 
inch thick, and well selected. Then there 
were seven fine boxes my home lighting 
outfit came in, with heavy smooth boards. 
| had enough good boards to floor my 
laboratory and dark room as well. 

My laboratory is the best | have ever 
had. It has two roofs, the first one built 
with the best selected grass we could find, 
then over that we built another, with an 
air space between the two, assuring abso- 
lute protection from the rains and making 
the rooms very cool. 

The dark room is ten feet by fourteen 
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Our Paradise 
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TO BE A FIVE YEARS’ WORKROOM 
After several months’ hard work the permanent buildings of the Johnson community are erected and the 


quarters intended for half a decade’s hard work taken possession of. 


feet, the drying room is fourteen by seven- 
teen. I have wired it with electricity so 
I can work at night. The floors were 
hard to level up. I placed upright logs a 
foot apart all over the bottom, and placed 
the beams over them, as the floor must be 
extra solid. 

My machine shop and electric light 
room is fourteen feet square, made en- 
tirely of bobey, with the usual grass roof. 
On unpacking my boxes to get out needed 
things | found a notice on the electric 
light plant, saying that the batteries 
must be placed in commission before 
April 11th. | discovered this on the 15th, 
and rushed the building up in a day—it 
is surprising how much work sixty boys 
can do, with each one on his special job, 
one bunch getting clay and wild game 
dung, another cutting logs, another cut- 
ting small poles, others cutting grass, 
and a bunch of eight thatching and put- 
ting up theactual buildingas the material 
is brought in. 

| was surprised when | set up the elec- 
tric light plant, for the engines started 


Trimming the laboratory thatch. 


off with the first turn of the fly wheel. 
| got my electrolight fluid the right test 
on the first mixing; the batteries were in 
first-class condition, and we had electric 
lights in the laboratory in no time. I am 
not going to use the electricity except in 
my laboratory, but I will wire the other 
houses in case of emergency, and | am 
going to place two one-hundred-watt 
bulbs about two hundred feet apart, out 
in the open, with the switch at the side of 
my bed, so that when elephants come up 
here | can throw on the switch and the 
lights will frighten them away. At least 
we think this will happen, but to be extra 
safe we have built a big stockade boma 
around all the buildings in camp. 

To give a better idea of where we 
are building, I will describe Lake Para- 
dise. It can be approached from only 
one direction with ease, a narrow de- 
pression about a hundred yards wide 
that is merely an enormous game trail 
worn down by centuries of big game 
tramping back and forth. On all other 
sides the rocks rise from the lake to a 
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Beside Well-Worn Game Trails 
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BREATHING SPELL 
A caravan from Abyssinia halted upon the road with a detachment of 


askaris in charge. 


height of perhaps five hundred feet, well- 
wooded with big trees, tangled vines, and 
bushes, giving it a very tropical look. At 
one end are several high, rocky cliffs that 
look as though nothing could get up or 
down, but strange to say there is a game- 
trail winding around it that is used every 
night by buffalo and rhino, and there is 
old elephant spoor, showing that even 
they use it, though the trail is so steep 
and rocky that it is with difficulty that | 
can climb up. There are about a dozen 
of these trails around the steep sides of 
the lake, which is about a mile and a half 
wide by two miles long. 

Lake Paradise is the crater of an extinct 
volcano, between six and seven thousand 
feet above sea level. The Kaisoot Desert 
level is about two thousand five hundred 
feet where it starts upwards to Lake 
Paradise. This point will be about 
twenty-five miles from here in every di- 
rection, and the slope is gradual to the 
edge of the crater. Running around the 
crater, on the top edge, is a flat space, 
well-wooded, about two hundred feet 


The askari is a native soldier trained by the British. 


wide, then the descent is very steep for 
about four hundred feet, and then the 
gradual descent down to the Kaisoot 
Desert. We have built right on top of 
the crater’s edge. There are a score of 
nice, well-worn game-trails running clear 
around the top. Our houses are right on 
these trails. Percival says an elephant 
will remember the trails fifty years from 
now and will try time after time to follow 
them, even after he has come against our 
stockade hundreds of times. The whole 
clearing up here is covered with elephant 
and buffalo and rhino spoor. But we 
had to build here, so we would get all the 
breeze to make my laboratory as cool as 
possible. We are situated on the highest 
point in this part of the country. 

All our buildings face the lake and we 
can throw a stone into it from any of 
them. All have big verandas, except 
my laboratory. The laboratory stands 
out like a skyscraper, as the ridgepole of 
the roof is nearly thirty feet from the 
ground. 

The game is now coming back thick; 
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“Close-Ups” of Elephants 
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HYANA 
A flashlight picture of a spotted hyena caught in the act of satisfying a natural curiosity 


and incidentally a slight hunger. 


elephants splash and trumpet in the lake 
every night, and spend a good part of the 
day in the forest breaking branches and 
feeding. On nights when we have a 
bright moon, we sit outside after dinner 
and watch the game. First come the 
hyzenas, trotting through our park, then 
a wild dog, then rhino, and then elephants 
come and go all night. ‘We never see 
buffalo until early morning, when they 
are always across the lake, but go into 
the forest at the first ray of light. 

I figure there are about ten rhino that 
come nightly. We recognize a mother 
and a half-grown foto, every night. Of 
course the others all look alike, but we 
will see one go to drink, roll about a short 
time, and leave, then one or two more 
come along. 

We recognize a small herd of five ele- 
phants, and a mother and a very little 
toto, and one big bull with broken tusks. 
None of them pay any attention to us 
except the bull; he seems to wish to go 
up the trail past us, and almost every 
night he comes into the park and starts 


Shortly after this he made himself exceedingly scarce. 


up, then he sees our house and screams 
and goes off into the forest. Many a 
night he has got us out of bed with our 
guns ready. 

And now comes the news | have been 
aching to tell. I have made the finest 
elephant films I have ever made; in fact 
I have no doubt they are the best ever 
made by any one. Now that | have de- 
veloped the nine hundred feet | find that 
I have elephants so close that only their 
heads and big tusks show. I have made 
closer pictures of the elephants than | 
made of the giraffes and zebra in my other 
films, and the detail is perfect. And we 
had quite an adventure in making the 
films. 

The boys had reported elephants in 
various places now and then, places in 
the clear, and Osa had come back from 
her trips out of the forest, wanting me to 
go out next day and get films, but | 
wanted to get my laboratory finished so | 
would have a place to work in when | did 
get started in making pictures. I havea 
one-track mind and can do only one thing 
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A Holiday Near Young Elephants 

















A GLIMPSE OF 
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PARADISE 


The mountain comprising Lake Paradise is about twelve miles wide by twenty-two 


miles long and is completely covered by forest. 


A beautiful view of the lake itself. 





atatime. | wanted 
my lenses and cam- 
eras tested and in 
such working shape 
that | would know 
instantly what to 
do with them when 
they were needed 
for serious work, so 
| stuck to the hill 
and worked from 
before sun-up to 





went to a point 
about six miles 
away, where the 
forest ends and the 
plains begin. Here 
were numerous 
dongas running into 
the forest, all wood- 
ed and likely places 
for rhino and ele- 
phant. We camped 
on the side of a hill 








after sunset every 





about four in the 


day. 

When the grass 
began drying up 
near our camp (that 


A TOLERABLE CATCH 


Mrs. Johnson, the Memsab Kedogo, with two Meru 

porters whose services are required to carry in the 

result of a little fishing expedition taken on the way 
up to Lake Paradise. 


afternoon. By six 
o'clock everything 
was shipshape and 
we were sitting by 





is, the tall grass that 

we use for thatching) we found we had 
gathered all there was in the open glades 
in the forest and would now have to send 
many miles away after it. We decided 
that a couple of field days with every one 
on grass would finish all we would need. 
So, leaving four boys to look after camp, 
we took every one else, and with our tents 


the fire when Osa 
called our attention to seven young ele- 
phants marching single file at the forest’s 
edge, not half a mile away, so close that 
we could see them very plainly without 
glasses. They wandered about for an hour 
until it got too dark for us to see them. 
They seemed to be exactly alike: I'll wager 
their tusks would weigh about thirty-five 
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pounds each and not a pound’s difference 
in any of them. 

Next morning we started out for a 
donga about two miles away. We no- 

















’Twixt Grass Fire and Elephants 


Akeley camera and inside of thirty 
minutes had used every lens, from the 
shortest focus to the longest, but only 
made about two hundred feet of film and 
then settled on the seventeen-inch as 
being the best to use. By this time the 
elephants had decided to graze: they left 
the trees and came out in the open, slowly 
gathering grass, throwing it over them- 
selves, now and then pulling up a young 
tree. All this while | was grinding out 
the best elephant pictures | have ever 
made. 

Now we were suddenly made aware of 
the fire by a sudden roar. The fire had 
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MEMBERS OF THE PERSONNEL 


The individual at the top, with the whimsical expression, a 
The two boys in the center 
are bringing in the materials that form the walls of the rooms 
in the main house, dry elephant dung. The martial touch is 
The tall 


Boran, tends the Johnson flocks. 


added by the splendid specimens below, also Boran. 
one is the son of the tribal chief. 


ticed a grass fire many miles away but 
paid no attention to it. About ten 
o'clock Osa saw four elephants in the 
donga just below us—one young bull 
and three females, but no calves. The 
bull had one broken tusk; it would weigh 
about fifty pounds and the other one 
about sixty. I got to work with my 














almost died out at a small donga, but 
crossing it had come into dry grass as high 
as our heads and came sweeping down on 
us with the speed of a train. We were 
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We Catch 


Elephants 


Asleep 

















PREPARED TO BEGIN 
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WORK 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson with their Akeley motion picture cameras and a retinue of Meru porters. It 
is with these cameras, the Akeley Junior and Akeley professional, that the Johnson animal pictures are made. 


standing on a small 
peninsula of land where 
the donga took a turn, 
and we found ourselves 
entirely cut off in every 
direction. The fire was 
almost scorching us, so 
there was but one thing 
to do and that was to 
go over the cliff and 
take our chances with 
the elephants. | am 
still wondering how we 
escaped broken necks 
and broken cameras. 
We all went over the 
top together. Fortu- 
nately there were little 
ledges with shrubbery growing, that broke 
our fall as we scrambled and rolled down 
the cliff. The elephants whirled and 
stood with ears out and trunks up; then, 
getting the roar and heat of the fire, they 
stuck their tails in the air and went 
scrambling up the opposite side of the 
donga. Theyhad to go almost straight up, 
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TAKATTA 


A Wakamba porter with a genial nature 
but with filed and most ferocious teeth. 


and we followed as fast 
as we could. 

On gaining the other 
side we found that the 
donga had stopped the 
fire and it was sweep- 
ing down on the other 
side with a roar so loud 
that we could scarcely 
talk. I tried to get a 
picture but it went past 
so fast that the film 
shows only smoke. 

On looking around 
we found that the ele- 
phants had stopped 
near another little donga 
about half a mile away. 
We followed. They went to sleep under 
some sparse trees, and we went under a 
small tree on the opposite side of the 
donga, and there we spent the day. | did 
five hundred feet of film. The elephants 
went to sleep and so did we—almost. 
I did not wish to frighten them, but 
wanted them to wake up and go about 
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Wild Animals in Africa 
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COMFORT AT PARADISE 


A bedroom whose walls are of dry dung and clay and whose appointments bear the trademark of New York. 


their business so | could 
photograph them per- 
fectly contented. Three 
times they got a start 
and ran away a hundred 
yards, and stood trying 
to get the wind while | 
made wonderful film; 
then they would be sat- 
isfied everything was 
all right and go back to 
their trees. One time 
in the afternoon one 
went up to another and, 
raising its head, laid its 
tusks on the other’s 
back, seemingly to rest 
them; then they both 
went to sleep, making 


another fine and interesting film. About 
four thirty they got restless and started 
to eat, stripping the tender leaves from 
the trees, but they must have got a 
slight sniff of our wind, for they stam- 
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AN ABYSSINIAN MAID 


A native woman of the family of the 

Chief of all the Borans, whose face pos- 

sesses all the repose and serenity of her 
own country. 


than anything I ever made before. 
the nice thing about it is that the elephants 
were never conscious we were about until 
the last couple of minutes. 
tented elephants and a day in their lives. 


peded to the top of the 
donga, while | turned 
out foot after foot of 
good film; stood there a 
moment looking in our 
direction and then made 
off towards the forest. 

When it was all over 
we discovered we had 
had no lunch and we 
were all scratched and 
bleeding from the trip 
down the first donga. 
But I would have done 
it again for a film half as 
good. Now that it is 
developed | know it is 
the best elephant film 
ever madeand far better 
And 


It shows con- 


(This article will be followed by others by Mr. Jobnson, describing bis adven- 
tures in filming African wild game, and illustrated with bis photographs.) 
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Can Caillaux Return to Power? 


France Has Repeatedly Restored Political Outcasts to High 
Favor, and the Importance of War Debts and _ Internal 
Finances May Make Her Forget Caillaux, Exile and Exponent 
of Defeatism, in Her Regard for Caillaux, the Financial Expert 


By RAYMOND RECOULY 


T WAS in the spring of 1918, some 
time after the condemnation of 
M. Caillaux by the French Senate, 
constituted as a high court of justice. 
I was lunching at the club with two 

or three friends, one of them an old 
Senator, who had spent thirty-five years 
of his life among parliamentary assemblies 
and knew their personalities and customs 
inside and out. We 


the uttermost extent by the Panama 
scandal, Rouvier disappears from the 
political arena. He retires into obscurity, 
directs large banks, and makes a great 
deal of money. Some fifteen years later, 
after the landing of the Kaiser at Tangier, 
and the fall of Delcassé, they look for him 

to become Prime Minister. 
“And don’t forget either M. Clemen- 
ceau. He is the 








were speaking of M. 
Caillaux. 

“He is finished 
this time, and fin- 
ished for good,” said 
one. “He is the 
most unpopular 
man in France. It 
is impossible that 
he can ever return 
to power.” 

“Don’t talk non- 
sense,’ answered 
the old Senator, 
shaking his head 
with a slight smile. 
“There is only one 
thing in a democ- 
racy, especially in 
ours, which ever 
ends the career of a 
politician. That is 
death — and even 
then! How many 
times have | seen 
return to power, 
after more or less of 
a detour, these men 
whom one consid- 
ered gone for ever! 
“Besmirched to 








FRANCE FORGETS HER 
SCANDALS 


Because Caillaux in the last 
years of the war period was the 
“best hated’’ man not only in 
France but also among the Allies is 
no guarantee that he cannot again 
attain high political prestige and 
power in the French Republic, 
as M. Recouly here points out. 

Rouvier, besmirched by the 
Panama scandal, narrowly missed 
being Premier fifteen years after 
his name was hissed following the 
disclosures. 

Again and again, politicians 
have been declared permanently 
defeated in France only to return 
to power in a few years, or, as the 
old Senator said to M. Recouly: 

“There is only one thing in a 
democracy, especially in ours, 
which ever ends the career of a 
politician. That is death—and 
even then!” 








most astonishing of 
all. He has been 
resurrected at least 
twice! the first time 
seven or eight years 
ago, the second dur- 
ing the war. There 
is nothing to prove 
he will not rise a 
third time!” 

These reflections 
of the old Senator 
have been brought 
back to my mind 
recently by the 
varied talk of the 
possible return to 
political life, and 
perhaps to power, 
of M. Caillaux, 
whose condemna- 
tion, pronounced 
during the war by 
the high court, has 
been recently an- 
nulled by Parlia- 
ment. 

This question of 
the possible return 
of M. Caillaux in- 
terests of course the 
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French, but it interests even more the 
foreigners, and especially Americans. 
How many times my numerous friends 
from the United States, either by letter 
or orally, when they come to Paris, have 
spoken to me of it! 

Aside from the political consequences, 
interior and exterior, which this return 
might cause, there is in it a dramatic 
element which strongly stirs the imagina- 
tion. 

Here is a man sorely stricken by his 
adversaries, who considered him safely out 
of the way. Their calculations were 
perhaps at fault; the fluctuations of polit- 
ical battle, the oscillations of the electoral 
body, and also the terrific vitality, the 
intrepid will of the man himself—all may 
serve to bring him once more into the 
foreground. 


AN UNSTABLE PERSONALITY 


EFORE examining briefly whatever 
chances there may be of M. Caillaux 
returning, let us reconsider the question: 
Who is M. Caillaux? What are the two 
or three fundamental traits of this curious 
nature? 

In August, 1911, I was foreign editor 
of Le Figaro, and | was about to take my 
annual vacation when the Kaiser had the 
bad taste to send a minute gunboat, the 
Panther, to Agadir to protest against the 
Moroccan policy of France. This pro- 
voked a grave crisis between France and 
Germany, in which England found her- 
self more or less mixed up. We were, 
as every one knows, on the brink of war. 

It was not war this time, but only large 
preparatory manceuvres. The real bat- 
tle was not to come until three years 
later. All holiday for me was entirely 
out of the question from this moment. 
My editor, Gaston Calmette (who in 
March, 1914, was assassinated by Mme. 
Caillaux because of his editorial attacks 
on her husband), departed for the sea- 
shore, leaving the entire responsibility of 
the newspaper to me. 

The first time I went to see M. Caillaux, 
at that time Prime Minister, he received 
me with the sort of brusque familiarity 
he is fond of assuming. 


“I need the support of the press in 
these most delicate matters | am negotiat- 
ing with Germany,” he said; “but, I beg 
of you, don’t go to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs for your information. 
You know how stupid, poseur, and narrow 
minded they are—these diplomats! Come 
to me personally as often as you want. 
I will tell you everything that goes on.” 

Naturally, | profited by this permission, 
and two and three times a week, some- 
times oftener, | went to see the chief of 
government, who, in fact, did talk very 
freely to me. 

The most striking characteristic of 
M. Caillaux is his almost bewildering 
quickness of perception. I have never 
met a man who understands so quickly, 
who follows so readily your thoughts and 
reasonings. You hardly have time to 


open your mouth—he knows what you’ 


want to say. 

This rapidity of cerebral mechanism is 
so precipitate that it becomes a little 
morbid. It is like the needle of a com- 
pass which turns and turns and never 
steadies itself. What M. Caillaux lacks 
aboveall is steadiness, weight, moderation, 
equilibrium. His mind works continually 
on innumerable combinations; he lacks 
that rectitude, balance, and solidity of 
judgment which would enable him to 
choose correctly. He is like a train run- 
ning at breakneck speed. One is never 
sure from one moment to another that 
there will not be a sudden wreck. Under 
these conditions, the quickness and liveli- 
ness of this brilliant perception are more 
of a drawback than an advantage. 

Added to this are grave defects of 
character—a terrible thirst for power, 
contempt of human nature, complete un- 
scrupulousness as to the means of attain- 
ing his ends, the habit and, one might 
say, the need of surrounding himself by 
the worst adventurers, and of giving 
without reflection his confidence to people 
utterly unworthy. 

This last more than anything explains 
what happened to M. Caillaux during 
the war. One of his principal collabora- 
tors, his Director of Cabinet, during the 
first months of hostilities, and while 
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filling an important post in the military 
administration, was convicted of having 
stolen army provisions. He was sen- 
tenced by a court martial to several 
years’ imprisonment. 

Here is a first case, very grave and 


to win or to perish. One must not forget 
either that the Senate was not an ordinary 
tribunal but above all political. 

What are the present chances of M. 
Caillaux’s return to power? The ques- 
tion is intimately allied to that of the 








significant. Many others could be cited. 


In the first year of 
the war, when M. 
Caillaux left for the 
Argentine, on an 
official mission, he 
was surrounded in 
that country always 
by the same adven- 
turers, people more 
or less suspected of 
being in touch with 
the German Lega- 
tion. Are these 
proper companions 
fora statesman who 
has been one of the 
leaders of the gov- 
ernment of his 
country, possessing 
a sense of duty and 
of his responsibili- 
ties? M. Caillaux 
did the same thing 
when, three years 
later, he left for 
Italy. There also 
he frequented sim- 
ilar company, and 
then it was even 
more reprehensible 
as Italy was not a 
neutral country. 
Shewas at that time 
fighting at the side 
of France. 

It was largely 
because of this that 
he was condemned 
by the Senate. This 








Perhaps no journalist in France 
knows more about Caillaux than 
does Raymond Recouly of Le 
Figaro, and for that reason he was 
asked to write this article on the 
possibility that the politician with 
the unsavory war record might 
again seize power in the Republic. 

M. Recouly, as he tells in this 
article, was foreign editor of Le 
Figaro and associate and intimate 
friend of Gaston Calmette, the 
editor, whose death at the hand 
of Mme. Caillaux brought about 
the fall of the Caillaux Ministry 
and provided a great political 
sensation and scandal in the 
months preceding the outbreak 
of the war. 

As he knew Calmette, so also 
did he know Caillaux, whose mer- 
curial nature he describes here so 
vividly. He tells how Caillaux 
during the Agadir incident, which 
carried Europe to the brink of war, 
bade Recouly come to him, the 
Prime Minister, for all inform- 
ation concerning that crisis, and 
not to visit the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs—‘You know how 
stupid, poseur, and narrow-minded 
they are—these diplomats.” 








political situation in France. One cannot 


separate one from 
the other. 

The essential fac- 
tor in this situation 
is, the alliance be- 
tween the radicals 
and socialists 
known as the Cartel 
des Gauches. This 
alliance hasendured 
until now in spite of 
all the difficulties 
and obstacles it has 
met by the wayside, 
but lately these ob- 
stacles have become 
greater and greater. 
Several times, dur- 
ing a very short 
period, the harness 
has almost broken, 
the cart has been 
threatened with 
overturning. 

The personalities 
of men, of leaders, 
play in the political 
battle, as in all bat- 
tles, a predominant 
role. Since M. Cail- 
laux has been out of 
public life, that is 
to say during al- 
most seven years, 
the radical party, to 
which he belonged, 
has taken other 
leaders. These—to 
begin with the most 





condemnation was perhaps not abso- 
lutely free from criticism from a strictly 
legal point of view, but morally it was 
entirely just. It must not be forgotten 
that it was at a most critical and agoniz- 
ing moment of the war, that it was impera- 
tive for France to weaken “defeatism,” 


influential of all, M. Herriot, the present 
chief of government—have not the slight- 
est desire to efface themselves and give up 
their places to M. Caillaux. In so doing 
they would be showing a spirit of abnega- 
tion, of self-sacrifice which I have never 
perceived in any politician of any country. 
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M. Caillaux, then, will be obliged to 
force them out, to elbow himself in to 
gain his place in the front row. This 
operation will have its difficulties. Many 
of the radical leaders, fully aware of 
M. Caillaux’s great unpopularity in the 
country, are far from eager to compromise 
themselves too openly with him. They 
know he is a bad associate for the electoral 
battle, that he offers too many weak spots 
to his adversaries, that his presence 
alone runs the risk of provoking every- 
where noisy manifestations, disorder, 
and even blows. This is another factor 
which hinders the return of M. Caillaux. 

Besides the radicals, there are the 
Socialists, without the help of whom 
M. Caillaux can do nothing at the present 
moment. Here also new chiefs have 
sprungup. ‘Two of the most conspicuous 
amongst them are M. Léon Blum and 
M. Paul-Boncour, men of intelligence 
and merit. Their influence in their 
party is very great. 

M. Paul-Boncour is a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He is, without question, one 
of the best orators in Parliament. He 
was returned by the same constituency 
as was Jaurés. By nature, temperament, 
and also by conviction, he is inclined to 
soften all that is too dogmatic, too rigid, 
in the socialist doctrine, so as to establish 
a permanent coalition with the radicals. 
If it had been a personal affair only, he 
would to-day be minister in M. Herriot’s 
cabinet, but he would have been obliged 
to break with his party, perhaps split 
it. For this reason, although he greatly 
wanted this position, he resigned himself to 
its loss. But nothing proves that he will 
continue so to resign himself. Nothing 
proves that some fine day, placed between 
what he believes to be the political neces- 
sities of the moment and the socialist act 
of faith, he will not sacrifice this last, and 
desert his party, as so many statesmen 
before him have already done—M. Briand 
and M. Millerand among others. 

M. Léon Blum is much more doctri- 
naire, much more intolerant. Formerly 
member of the Conseil d’Etat, he be- 
gan to be known, a few years ago, by 
his works of literary criticism, showing 


great subtlety of mind. After the war 
he threw himself into the political battle 
and became one of the leaders of the 
Socialist party. 


WHAT CAILLAUX MAY DO 


HAT exactly are the relations of 

M. Caillaux with this party? It 
is rather a complex question on which 
will depend, to a certain extent, M. 
Caillaux’s political future. The Social- 
ists, the greater number of them at least, 
have not great confidence in him. They 
know, they feel, that this grand bourgeois 
who comes, not like M. Herriot from the 
people, but from one of the richest fami- 
lies of the bourgeoisie, aristocrat by in- 
stinct and temperament, is not in the 
least inclined toward socialist ideas and 
doctrines. 

He can come to an understanding with 
the Socialists, if his interests so direct 
him; but he will not bring to this alliance 
the same frankness, good nature, nor 
the weakness M. Herriot brings. 

The financial situation is bound to 
play an important part in French pol- 
itics for some years to come. What 
will be the outcome? Will France suc- 
ceed by obstinate effort, work, and self- 
denial in carrying without weakening 
the frightful burden of expenses she is 
called upon to bear? 

A large part of what France will receive 
from Germany in payments under the 
Dawes plan she will be cbliged to pay 
out to England and America for inter- 
allied debts, which she does not think of 
denying. She will have to finish then, 
out of her own pocket, the reconstruction 
of the devastated regions, of which she 
has already accomplished at least two 
thirds. Can she then, after taking up 
all these obligations, find in her treasury 
sufficient resources to pay her formidable 
interior debt? 

If the financial difficulties grow worse, 
if the situation becomes more and more 
complicated, M. Caillaux might appear 
in the eyes of some as the physician, the 
savior at hand. His financial ability is 
indisputable. He is a brilliant technician 
to whom everything concerning the 
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mechanism of the budget is familiar. 
But it remains to be seen whether this 
financial malady from which France is 
suffering can be cured by technical ability. 
There must be general remedies, a broad 
treatment, to conceive and apply which 
would take a great statesman; and what 
M. Joseph Caillaux lacks, events have 


would not want to govern without the 
Socialists. He has none of the qualities 
of a chief of government. If by chance 
he should form a ministry, the prediction 
is that it would not last long. 

The most interesting personality, the 
man whom all are thinking of, is M. 
Briand. He would have the experience 


sufficiently proved, 
are the essential 
qualities of a great 
statesman. 

There is, how- 
ever, at present— 
we must note the 
fact—in certain re- 
actionary bourgeois 
circles a more or 
less veiled cam- 
paign in favor of 
M. Caillaux. 

He is represented 
as theonemancapa- 
ble of restoring the 
finances of France, 
of establishing 
order in the coun- 
try, of suppressing 
communist propa- 


ganda. More im-— 


portance than it 
possesses must not 
be attached to this 
campaign, very su- 
perficial until now. 
But it claims men- 
tion. 








What Clemenceau Thinks of 
Caillaux 


The feeling in France upon the possi- 
bility of the return of Caillaux to power 
is so bitter that lifelong friendships have 
been shattered by the discussion. One 
such shattered friendship, according to 
the New York Times, was that of 
Clemenceau and the war hero, General 
Gouraud. 

When Caillaux returned to Paris for 
the funeral of Anatole France, he met 
Gouraud, who publicly shook the hand 
of the returned exile. 

“Gouraud has soiled his hand for- 
ever,” said Clemenceau, who refused to 
receive the General when he called at 
the old Tiger’s house to explain the 
incident. 

French politics are traditionally tur- 
bulent, but no two figures have been 
more turbulent than Clemenceau and 
Caillaux. In view of their long and 
bitter animosity it would not be surpris- 
ing to see the Tiger emerge from his 
seclusion to battle again with Caillaux. 








and the tact neces- 
sary to make new 
combinations. A 
government under 
M. Briand would 
surely be one of the 
best France could 
hope for at pres- 
ent. 

But M. Briand, 
awareof theterrible 
difficulties which 
await him, does not 
show the least haste 
to seek office. A 
great change has 
taken place in his 
life, which one must 
mention if one 
wishes to follow the 
unfolding of his po- 
litical career. Until 
these last years any 
time M. Briand has 
been out of office 
he has been impa- 
tiently chafing to 
get back. Politics 
were, in fact, his 





The day when the alliance between 
Socialists and radicals ceases (it is sure 
to come sooner or later), the radical party, 
not having the majority in the Chamber, 
will be forced to seek new combinations. 
These combinations can easily be found. 
A certain number of the present Opposi- 
tion can, under certain conditions, unite 
with the radicals. This union will be 
formed, as usual, around some strong 
personality, some leader. 

Who are the men, the leaders, who 
could succeed M. Herriot? M. Painlevé, 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
is an independent socialist, not belonging 
to the Socialist group; but probably he 


one occupation, his one thought. 

To-day he has found another occupa- 
tion, another interest. He has bought a 
farm in Normandy. He manages it 
himself, with much intelligence and suc- 
cess. He raises wheat, cattle, and poultry, 
and makes money from this work., His 
occupation interests him passionately and 
this enables him to wait tranquilly. He 
shows not the slightest impatience. When 
his hour comes, and it will, he will not 
refuse office; but he does nothing to hasten 
the moment. 

M. Louis Barthou, now President of 
the Reparation Commission, is another 
who could play an important rdle, when 
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the hour arrives, in a coalition excluding 
Socialists. He also is not to be hurried; 
he alsocanwait. The time that M. Briand 
consecrates to farming, M. Barthou con- 
secrates to books, literature, and history. 


A NEW CONFLICT IMPENDING 


F, UNDER the influence of the Social- 

ists, the present majority of the 
Chamber persists in a more and more ad- 
vanced policy, a conflict between the 
Senate and the lower house is probable. 
Already on one question, that of the 
amnesty, the Senate opposed a vote of 
the Chamber, which finally was obliged 
to yield. In regard to the suppression 
of the Embassy at the Vatican, fiscal 
measures, and reprisals against the large 
railroad companies, serious difficulties 
are foreseen between the two assemblies. 
A certain number of the Socialists and 
the more advanced radicals have already 
begun a rather violent campaign against 
the Senate. The Senate is not looking 
for trouble, neither will it avoid it. But 
these very experienced and clever poli- 
ticians who compose it intend giving 
battle only from a strong position. 

Much will depend, in this respect, on 
the result of the approaching municipal 
elections, which will take place in May. 
If these elections turn more or less against 
the existing government, the Senate’s 
resistance will be increased. They will 
not hesitate then to put themselves in 
opposition to the Chamber. In case the 
Chamber should persist in its aggressive 
attitude, there will be no other alternative, 
theoretically at least, to end this conflict 
but a dissolution. The dissolution of 
the Chamber can be proposed by the 
President of the Republic and voted by 
the Senate. This has never been resorted 
to, but exceptional circumstances may 
render it imperative. 
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What the Future Holds for Herriot 


From the point of view of exterior 
policy, the government of M. Herriot 
has taken the stand of the most concilia- 
tory and friendly intentions toward 
Germany. It has accepted the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr, with the least possible 
delay, and without demanding anything 
in exchange, although it could have, and 
perhaps should have, done so. They 
hoped, as a result of this attitude, a 
change of opinion in Germany, reénforcing 
the parties of the Left to the detriment 
of the party of the Right. 

It was exactly the contrary that hap- 
pened. M. Herriot in effect drew a check 
on democratic Germany, which was re- 
turned to him uncashed. The govern- 
ment of M. Luther, the most reactionary, 
the most monarchical in Germany since 
the war, was a hard blow to French 
governmental policy. 

M. Herriot, to whom German events 
have thus given the lie, is obliged, whether 
he wants to or not, to return more or less 
to the policy of M. Poincaré. He lately 
made a speech before the Deputies on 
the question of the disarmament of 
Germany and of security, which might 
have been one of M. Poincaré himself. 
Suddenly confronted with the armaments 
of Germany and the German peril, 
he feels himself obliged to sound the 
alarm. 

The same reasons which weigh on him 
and which determined his reversal of 
policy toward Germany, will weigh, 
one may be sure, on his successors. 
France will be obliged, more and more, 
to insist on the problem of her security 
being settled, once and for all. The 
only efficacious solution of this problem 
for France is a close understanding with 
England, the obligation on Germany to 
disarm, and the effective demilitarization 
of the Rhineland! 
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New Feuds==—— 
in the Democratic Party 


Fresh Differences on Old Problems Stay the 
Sorely Needed Unity and the Organization Drifts 
Toward the Status of a “Crystallized Deadlock” 


By MARK SULLIVAN 























HE most interesting problems 

in American politics to-day are: 

What is the opposition to the 

Republican party, when will 

it crystallize, under what 
leadership will it find expression, and 
what will be its issues? 

The election last year added cumulative 
proof to what was already rather con- 
vincingly clear, namely, that the United 
States is a two-party country. The failure 
of the La Follette party, following the 
failure of the Progressive party twelve 
years before, and the two considered in 
connection with the fate of all other third 
parties in all other vears, is accepted as 
meaning that the two-party mechanism 
is deeply imbedded in the American sys- 
tem of government and in the American 
habit of mind. To add that the election 
last year demonstrated that the present 
state of American social organization does 
not provide room or occasion for a radical 
third party, is merely to say that this is 
a two-party country. 

The Democratic party has a duty of 
providing a form, a vehicle, for the opposi- 
tion to the Republican party; and equally 
a duty of conforming, of accommodating 
itself to the needs of that function. That 
is the fact which needs to be recognized 
by the Democratic leaders. So long as 
they thresh about in a search of history, 
or a survey of sections, to find a definition 
of the Democratic party, they arrive at 
nothing—except increasingly acrimonious 
differences among groups with varying 


opinions of what the party should be. 
How true this latter assertion is, may 
be shown by an analysis of the Demo- 
cratic party, in terms of sections, which 
was made last fall, as one of the echoes of 
the despair into which the Democratic 
party was thrown by the election. This 
analysis was made by a Southern Demo- 
crat whose ideas are mainly those of a 
Western Democrat, George F. Milton, 
editor of the Chattanooga News. 


A HOUSE DIVIDEDP 


HESE sentences describing the geo- 
graphical divisions of the Democrats 
are from a full-page editorial, which was 
one of many variations from Democratic 
sources, of the question: “What are we 
going to do about it?” This article has 
been the subject of more discussion by 
Democratic leaders than any other analy- 
sis. I have seen studies of it and com- 
ments on it from Democratic National 
Committeemen and leaders in Maine, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Texas, Ohio, Colo- 
rado, and elsewhere. 
Of the oldest and largest section of the 
party, Mr. Milton said: 


In the “Solid South” the Democratic party 
is traditional, racial. The South [is] 
riveted to the Democratic party by the Negro 
problem. In the South, the Demo- 
cratic party has been deeply conservative— 
often reactionary—as to economic advances. 

Child labor legislation encounters 
stern vetoes by Southern textile magnates; 
modern laborlaws . . . meet... de 
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termined opposition. . Woman suffrage 
was vigorously, sometimes viciously, fought. 
F The Democratic party throughout 
the South has been more conservative, eco- 
nomically, than elsewhere. 


Turning to the West, Mr. Milton 
describes that section of the party thus: 


In the West, the Democratic party is 
peculiarly the champion of economic causes 
oo is essentially progressive, almost 
radical. In the West one finds Democratic 
backing for state gasoline sale at 
cost, government ownership of railroads. 


And finally, 


In the East, the Democratic party is 
highly organized by the bosses. It is 
in the large cities, with their immigrant 
throngs, that the Democratic party has its 
stronghold. Tammany Hall, [the] 
Cook County machine [in Illinois] illustrate 
the trend of Democratic control. In the 
East the party is com- 
mercial, boss-ridden, highly organized, and 
local. 


Those are the three geographical divi- 
sions of the Democratic party, as seen 
by a man who happens to be at once an 
editor with a background of scholarship, 
and also an active politician. In justice 
to Mr. Milton, I should make it clear 
that these necessarily brief quotations do 
not adequately picture his whole thought. 
He thinks that the contrast between the 
Western and Southern sections of the 
party is more apparent than actual; that 
the commonly accepted picture of the 
South as conservative or reactionary was 
more true ten years ago than it is to-day; 
and that it is possible for the South to 
unite with the West. 

In fact, this is the net of Mr. Milton’s 
reflections—that the South and West 
should unite in some kind of Liberal 
Democratic League, make war on the 
present local Democratic organizations 
in the Eastern states, drive them out of 
power, and erect in the Eastern states 
a Democratic organization sympathetic 
to the South and West. 

I think, fully as strongly as Mr. Milton 
does, that the Southern Democracy’s 
conservatism is merely superficial. Those 





The Solid South Not Really Conservative 


aspects of the party in the South which 
seem conservative are merely the fruit 
of the one thing by which so many as- 
pects of the Democratic party in the 
South are determined, namely, the exis- 
tence of the Negro question. 

The Southern Democratic party, when- 
ever there is a real trial of strength within 
itself, unaffected by the Negro problem, 
usually turns out to be progressive, and 
sometimes radical. Last year, when 
McAdoo was trying for the Democratic 
nomination, he won every Southern state 
in which he tried. On the other hand, 
Senator Underwood, who is a Southerner, 
but also a conservative, carried only his 
own state, and even that under circum- 
stances which showed how little real hold 
conservatism has in the South. This 
result, as between McAdoo and Under- 
wood, was ascribed partly to the Ku Klux 
Klan issue; but in reality that had less 
weight than was made to appear. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN WETS AND DRYS 


CLEAVAGE exists between the 

Democracy of the South and that of 
the West, but it is not irreparable. At 
the same time, it is necessary to call at- 
tention to another cleavage, not men- 
tioned by Mr. Milton. Part of the 
Democratic party is violently dry; part of 
it violently wet. The Southern states— 
where there is really only one party: 
the Democratic—were among the earli- 
est to godry. They did so largely because 
of the same condition that determines 
most things political in the South. The 
South exiled liquor because it was un- 
willing to endure its devastating effect 
on the Negro, and indirectly on itself. 

In the West, also, the Democratic 
party is largely dry, because, in the West, 
nearly everybody is on the dry side. In 
a few Western states like Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, what is left of the old liquor 
activity in politics takes a rather furtive 
refuge locally in the Democratic party; 
but even in those states, in any local 
Democratic primary, with the issue 
clearly raised and a large vote out, the 
drys invariably win. 

In the East, the Democratic party is 
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prevailingly wet. In some of the Eastern 
states—such as New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania—the Democratic or- 
ganization is very wet. It is also wet in 
Maryland. In some of these states the 
wet issue is the principal cause in which 
the local Democratic leaders are inter- 
ested. 

On other than geographical lines, of 
the two outstanding Democratic leaders 
in the sense of having organized follow- 
ings, William G. McAdoo is very dry, 
while his rival, Gov- 


sissippi, who delivered the keynote speech 
at the last Democratic National Con- 
vention, made a reply in which, after 
intimating pretty strongly that his Demo- 
cratic colleague from Maryland is a “ reac- 
tionary” and a “defender of trusts,” said: 


There is not room in the United States for 
two reactionary parties, and whenever the 
Democratic attires itself in the garb of re- 
actionism it will cease to function. 


To that, Senator Bruce felt called upon 
to talk back. Some 





ernor Smith of New 
York, is wet. 

The dry vs. wet 
cleavage is deeper 
than any other 
chasm in the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Surveyed geo- 
graphically, there- 
fore, the Democrat- 
ic party is not an 
entity. It is at 
least a trinity, and 
possibly even more 
nearly hydra- 
headed. 

If we now survey 
it from the point of 





Minority Control 


“The Democratic party must abolish the 
two-thirds rule, whereby a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination must have two 
thirds of the delegates. During the past 
sixty years the rule has been kept alive by 
the South, on the theory that the rule gives 
the South a veto on anything that might 
interfere with their position on the question, 
chiefly, of Negro voting. But in the last 
convention the rule gave Tammany and 
Northern city organizations allied with 
Tammany a veto on what was desired by 
the South and West combined. That rule 
should be looked on from the broadest 
ground. Thus seen, its effect is to prevent 
the Democrats from functioning, normally.” 


of his references to 
his adversary in- 
cluded such words 
as “small-bore par- 
tisan”’; but it is not 
necessary to quote 
any more to show 
the strong differ- 
ences, even the hos- 
tility, between two 
Democratic Sena- 
tors. Senator Bruce 
went on to say that 
in his judgment the 
ills of the Demo- 
cratic party in the 
recent campaign 
arose from the fact 





view of leadership 
in the House and 
Senate, we find the same condition. In 
the Senate, during the recent session, one 
Democrat, Bruce of Maryland, said of 
some other Democrats: 


The representatives from the Solid South 
still call themselves Democrats . . . but 
here you have gentlemen from the South—a 
section that for years was wedded to the idea 
of local self-government and state sovereignty 
—ready to vote to establish a great national 
commercial fertilizer factory at Muscle Shoals. 

The Democratic party has recently 
been identifying itself to such an extent with 
departures of one sort or another from all the 
old, true American ideas and ideals that it has 
lost for the time being the confidence of the 
country. 1, for one, am not to be 
intimidated by these vague references to 
“trusts.” 


Whereupon Senator Harrison of Mis- 





that, in the preced- 
ing Congress, Dem- 
ocratic leaders like Harrison had allied 
themselves with La Follette. 

It was not merely between Bruce and 
Harrison that these fundamental dif- 
ferences emerged. There was the same 
kind of difference between Bruce, on one 
side, and, on the other, so typical a 
Western Democratic Senator as Walsh of 
Montana, who was the chairman of the 
last national convention. On one oc- 
casion Walsh said, referring to Bruce: 

It is, to say the least, a little remarkable 
that a Senator who signalized his appearance 
among us by voting for the Republican candi- 
date for chairman of one of the important 
committees of the Senate, should have con- 
stituted himself the mentor of his associates 
upon this side of the Chamber and the censor 
of their acts and their motives. 


Between other groups of Democratic 
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Senators, there was the same kind of 
acrimonious exchange. One was between 
Senator Dial of South Carolina, and the 
Democratic leader, Robinson of Arkansas. 
On that occasion, Senator Dial spoke of 
what is the sorest ache in the Democratic 
consciousness: the feeling mentioned pre- 
viously, that they were beaten because, 
in the Congress preceding, they had fol- 
lowed La Follette: 


The Democratic party as it is, has suffered 

successive defeats and disasters in appeals to 
the people because it has ceased to be Demo- 
cratic. . . . Let us manfully realize the 
truth that we are beaten because 
by our own weakness and cowardice and errors 
we have alienated public confidence. 
We have fallen into shifty opportunism, seizing 
every fad of the moment, yielding to every 
pressure from lobbies and galleries, veering 
to every wind that seemed to promise popular- 
ity, regardless of the direction from which it 
blew. . . . Instead of calling to us the 
insurgent Republicans and offering them op- 
portunity to be useful and effective with us by 
adopting and accepting our principles, we have 
abjectly trailed behind them, allowing them to 
lead us to combined uselessness and ineffec- 
tiveness not only mortifying but ludicrous. 
Trying to use them in ways disgraceful to both, 
we have allowed them to use us to the damna- 
tion of both. 


Once we commend the Democrats to 
accept the condition that they can fulfill 
their function only by being the opposi- 
tion to the Republican party, the next 
question is: Just what is the Republican 
party? Coolidge and the other persons 
now in control of the Republican party 
mean it to be, mainly, the party of con- 
servatism—but not of so much conserva- 
tism as to affront everybody who is not 
of that school of thought. 

It was essentially an act of conservatism 
to outlaw La Follette and his associates. 
That, alone, is enough to secure to the 
Republicans such advantages as go with 
the conservative brand. But there are 
curious exceptions to the Republican 
conservatism. President Coolidge, dur- 
ing the recent session of Congress, gave 
support to a bill regulating rents in the 
District of Columbia; a bill, which, in the 
form in which Coolidge supported it, was 


described as “the most radical measure 
ever supported by any President in peace- 
time”; a more far-reaching attempt at 
government invasion of the rights of 
private property. Essentially, the bill 
proposed to apply the principles of the 
control of railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to the control 
of houses and apartments for rent in the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, Coolidge was elected, and Hard- 
ing before him, on the theory that the 
Republican party is opposed to govern- 
ment in business; but Harding gave more 
attention to the government-owned mer- 
cantile marine than to any other domestic 
question, and Coolidge has never indi- 
cated any purpose inconsistent with the 
Government continuing in the shipping 
business. 

The Republican party, in short, does 
what is commended to the Democratic 
party—it does not take its positions on 
any basis of logical or historical consis- 
tency; it merely presents the public with 
a group of positions on current questions. 

If the Democratis think there is a large 
body of voters in America opposed to 
government regulation of rents, and 
government operation of ships, those two 
opportunities of contrast to the party in 
power are open for them to take. That is 
the sort of opportunity they will have to 
take if they are to marshal the opposition 
to the Republicans. 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF 


S RESPECTS the tariff, the Republi- 
cans apparently intend to be consis- 
tent with their historical position—ap- 
parently rather more, indeed, than merely 
consistent. During the closing days of 
the recent session, through President 
Coolidge’s Agricultural Commission and 
through other Administration leaders, a 
tariff policy was proposed that goes be- 
yond anything America has ever known. 
For the first time, the policy of a “tariff 
for protection” was not enough. A “tar- 
iff for stimulation” was proposed. 
The Agricultural Commission made the 
rather startling proposal that the Ameri- 
can farmer should cease to consider either 
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buying abroad or selling abroad. The 
suggestion was made that the American 
farmer drop all consideration of that 10 
per cent. of his product he has been selling 
abroad, and devote the corresponding 
acreage to raising what we now buy from 
abroad. The suggestion was accompanied 
by the qualification that the farmer 
should tolerate a prohibitive tariff for 
manufactures and all other lines of indus- 
try, the whole looking toward making 
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much repelled by anything else in the 
Democratic program. There are some 
manufacturers, also, whose circumstances 
will lead them to look with tolerance on a 
low tariff. For the future, since the 
domestic void is now about filled, the 
great market for American automobiles is 
going to be abroad. These exported 
automobiles, like our exported money, 
can best be paid for by facilitating, 
rather than preventing, the import of 


America a self -con- 
tained country. 
That is one school 
of national business 
economy. A good 
many people be- 
lieve in it. Buta 
good many do not; 
and this latter 
group is available 
to the Democrats if 
they are willing to 
accept the issue, 
and have the facil- 
ity to make it clear 
tothe public. If the 
Democrats take the 
contrasting posi- 
tion on the tariff, 
they will find some 
recruits who will 





A “Tariff for Stimulation” 


“The Agricultural Commission made the 
rather startling, proposal that the American 
farmer should cease to consider either buy- 
ing, abroad or selling abroad. The suppes- 
tion was made that the American farmer 
drop all consideration of that 10 per cent. 
of his product he has been sellin, abroad, 
and devote the corresponding acreage to 
raisin}, what we now buy fromabroad. The 
suppestion was accompanied by the qualifi- 
cation that the farmer should tolerate a pro- 
hibitive tariff for manufactures and all other 
lines of industry, the whole lookin’, toward 
making America a self-contained country. 

That is one school of national business 
economy. Ifthe Democrats take the con- 
trastin, position on the tariff, they will find 
some recruits who will look odd in any 
collection of traditional Democrats.” 


equivalent goods. 
The American auto- 
mobile manufac- 
turer does not want 
a protective tariff— 
hecan undersell the 
world, tariff or no 
tariff. But he does 
need facility for 
other countries to 
buy and pay for his 
machines. 

On these three 
issues the Demo- 
crats can take a 
position opposed 
to that of the 
Republicans. Two 
of the positions 
commended to the 
Democrats, opposi- 





look odd in any col- 
lection of tradi- 





tion to the Govern- 








tional Democrats. 

The fact that America has become a 
great money-lending nation is going to 
lead to some odd realignments on the 
tariff. The interest and principal owed 
us from abroad can be paid only in one of 
two ways, either by shipments of gold or 
by shipments of goods. There is hardly an 
economist or business man or statesman 
who doesn’t believe it is a disadvantage 
for America to receive more gold from 
abroad. If that method of payment is 
undesirable, it is a strange policy to deny 
our creditors the opportunity of paying 
in goods. Those considerable interests, 
banking and individual, who are con- 
cerned with our investments abroad, will 
be willing to follow the Democrats on a 
low-tariff position, if they are not too 


ment in the ship- 
ping business, and 
opposition to government regulation of 
rents, are more conservative than the 
position of the Republican leadership on 
these points. The other, the tariff, is an 
issue outside the field of the contrast be- 
tween conservatism and radicalism. 

It isn’t necessary for the Democrats to 
exile themselves from the conservative 
field to find a position of contrast with the 
Republicans. The permanent alignment 
of parties in the American system of 
government, and in the common mind of 
the majority of Americans, takes a form 
that was often put in words by Theodore 
Roosevelt, namely: Two parties, both 
prevailingly conservative on fundamental 
questions, but both progressive enough to 
bid for the progressive vote. 
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The party that takes the radical position 
on anything fundamental, such as aboli- 
tion of the power of the Supreme Court, 
or favoring government ownership of rail- 
roads, is beaten at the start. There 
are some other positions that carry the 
same taboo, positions which the Demo- 
cratic party is often solicited to take, but 
which are fatal for any party to take. One 
is the anti-prohibition position. A ma- 
jority of the American voters are dry. 
Many even of those who would be willing 
to see some relaxation of the present 
status will shrink from any party that 
puts an attack on prohibition in its 
platform. If modification of our present 
prohibition laws is ever made, it will be 
made by those who are the friends of 
prohibition. That delicate bit of surgery 
will be entrusted to doctors who want the 
patient to live, not to any avowed enemy 
of all prohibition. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND POLITICIANS 


HE other fatal position is on foreign 

relations. The Democrats recognized 
that when they said in their recent plat- 
form, that the League of Nations should 
not be a partisan question. The Demo- 
crats can win only by presenting contrast 
with specific positions taken by the Repub- 
licans; and in the field of foreign relations 
there is nothing the Republicans will do 
or refuse to do, that will fail to agree with 
what a majority of Americans want. The 
Republican leaders are as willing as the 
Democratic leaders to take an affirmative 
and constructive position about foreign 

















affairs. The limitation that holds the - 


Republican leaders back is the same that 
must be accepted by the Democratic 
leaders, namely, the caution of a majority 
of the American voters. That caution 
may be excessive; but it is a fact and 
must be so regarded until education or 
some other process shall have dissipated it. 

One step the Democratic party needs 
to take through the sheer necessity of 
acquiring the capacity to function. It 
must abolish the two-thirds rule, whereby 
a candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion must have two thirds of the delegates. 
Stated the other way round—and this is 
the way it really works—one third the 
delegates have a veto power. 

That rule was devised by Andrew Jack- 
son, under circumstances that no longer 
exist, to prevent a personal enemy from 
being nominated for Vice-President. 
During the past sixty years the rule has 
been kept alive by the South, on the 
theory that the rule gives the South a 
veto on anything that might interfere 
with their position on the question, 
chiefly, of Negro voting. But in the 
last convention the rule gave Tammany 
and Northern city organizations allied 
with Tammany a veto on what was de- 
sired by the South and West combined. 
That rule should be looked on from the 
broadest ground. 

Thus seen, its effect is to prevent the 
Democrats from functioning normally. 
It makes of the party organization, not a 
flexible mechanism, but a crystallized 
deadlock, a permanent feud. 
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The Mystery of the White Indians 


A Second Article, Giving the Scientific Explanations That Have Been 
Suggested to Account for This Tribe of Blond Savages in Eastern Panama 


By R. O. MARSH 


HEN I brought my three 

specimen White Indians to 

the United States, they in- 

terested many scientists in the 
government service at Washington and 
leading scientists elsewhere, because they 
seemed to offer a hope of solving several 
kinds of knotty problems. 

First is the fascinating mystery of the 
ancient civilizations of the Western Hem- 
isphere that disappeared under the im- 
pact with Europeans following the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. Cortez 
found Mexico flourishing under Monte- 
zuma, with a highly organized political 
life, well-developed arts in precious 
stones and metals and in architecture, 
a literature of historical records as ad- 
vanced as that of the ancient Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and an astronomical science 
comparable with that of the ancient 
Egyptians. Pizarro found the Incas of 
Peru enjoying an equally high civilization, 
with the additional blessing of a science 
of medicine as highly developed as any 
in Europe and in many respects super- 
ior, for the Incas had originated the 
use of quinine, a drug of more general 
value than any in the Caucasian phar- 
macopeeia. 

Within a century after Columbus’s 
arrival, these great civilizations had 
crumbled into dust. The Spaniards de- 
stroyed the political unity of these coun- 
tries, killed or dispersed the men of art 
and learning, and enslaved the peoples 
in a servitude that made education im- 
possible. The palaces and monuments 
fell into decay, and in modern times it is 
doubtful if a score of men exist who could, 
if they would, decipher the hieroglyphics 
left by the Mayas of Central America, for 
example, which by their variety and quan- 


tity undoubtedly hold the key to much 
lost history and science. 

The White Indians may include some 
of these surviving repositories of the wis- 
dom of the ancients, for the traditions of 
most of the brown Indian tribes on both 
continents contain the story of a miracu- 
lous white prophet who visited their an- 
cestors, bringing with him knowledge of 
the arts and sciences, and who gave their 
people stable and wise government and 
all they know about nature’s laws. 
Cortez found White Indians in Mexico 
City, worshipped as superior beings. 
The Incas were doubtless partly of white 
blood. The Mayas may have been—it 
seems likely from the evidence. Could 
my White Indians belong to one. of these 
favored tribes? 


NOT OF MONGOLIAN ORIGIN 


HE first step toward finding out was, 

naturally, tostudy the language. Dr. 
John P. Harrington, ethnologist of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and Dr. Paul 
Vogenitz, translator and language expert 
of the Post Office Department, undertook 
this task. The San Blas Indian inter- 
preter, whom | brought also, was the 
first medium of communication. In a 
few weeks, the scientists had learned the 
language themselves. It early appeared 
that the language was phenomenal, be- 
cause it was utterly unlike any other 
Indian tongue in the Western Hemisphere. 
All other Indians, whatever their dialect, 
use an agglutinative speech that suggests 
their Mongolian origin. But the San 
Blas language—the White Indians and 
the San Blas use the same—is not Mon- 
golian in structure. On the contrary, 
it is pure Aryan, and most closely resem- 
bles Sanskrit in its syntax. 
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Now Sanskrit, of course, is the mother 
of the Aryan tongues, including not only 
the Greek and Latin and their modern 
descendent languages such as French and 
Italian, but also the speech of the pre- 
historic tribes of northern Europe, from 
which the Germanic and Scandinavian 
languages derive. The English language, 
with its Saxon base and its Norman and 
Romance superstructure, is, therefore, 
doubly descended from the Sanskrit. 
The White Indian tongue is thus more 
nearly related to the speech of Topeka, 
Kansas, than it is to the speech of aborigi- 
nal Indians who have lived for thousands 
of years as their neighbors in the Pana- 
manian jungle. 


MELODIOUS, NOT GUTTURAL 


HE White Indians call their language 

Tule. It is described by Dr. Har- 
rington as one of the most melodious 
and smooth sounding tongues in the 
world. This quality arises chiefly from 
the fact that no two consonants ever come 
together in Tule: the words are made up 
of an alternating flow of consonant and 
vowel, so that no harsh or guttural or 
staccato effects mar its melodious beauty. 
Besides the five vowel sounds and the two 
semi-vowels W and Y, the language con- 
tains only eleven consonant sounds, 
K, T, Ch, Sh, Ts, S, L, M, N, R, and P, 
making an alphabet of only eighteen 
characters in all. 

Practically all other Indian languages 
are guttural, or “agglutinative,” and are 
consequently harsh by comparison. The 
Polynesian languages have “choky” or 
throaty sounds, that make them difficult 
for a Caucasian to speak. But Tule 
offers no such difficulties. It is, indeed, 
probably the easiest of all languages for a 
Caucasian to learn. The only “tricky” 
thing about it is this: every sound has 
two forms, one short and one long. In 
this way, the number of sounds available 
for the construction of words is doubled. 
This device, which is similar to one em- 
ployed in Finnish, likewise provides the 
language with sufficient flexibility to 
furnish the necessary number of roots and 
affixes to give a rich vocabulary. 


The other Indian tongues, of the agglu- 
tinative type, build complex words by 
putting together separate roots and word- 
elements. The Tule tongue proceeds 
quite differently: it follows the habit of 
other analytical languages and invents 
a distinct new word to express each new 
idea or to describe each new object. 

Perhaps the most curious fact about 
Tule is that the men and women do not 
pronounce the language alike. The boys 
are taught a masculine pronunciation of 
each word, whereas the girls learn what 
the scientists have termed a “feminine 
lisp” for the same word. Thus, where 
Olo and Chepu, the boys under examina- 
tion, use the sound Ch, Margarita, the 
girl, uses Ts. She uses the S sound where 
they use the masculine Sh, and Y and L 
where they use K and R. They describe a 
chieftain as “sakla,” while Margarita 
calls the word “sayla.” The boys say 
“chapu” when they mean “white,” 
but Margarita says “tseppi.” 

But an even more astonishing develop- 
ment awaited the scientists as they got 
deeper into the language. At least a 
dozen words turned up in the White 
Indian vocabulary that are identical in 
pronunciation and meaning with words 
that were used by the Norsemen at the 
time of the Battle of Hastings. Eleventh- 
century Norwegian in Central America 
prior to Columbus! The following is a 
list of these and other surprising words in 
the San Blas language: 


MEANING TULE Norse 

IN ENGLISH WorpD Worp 

Work Arbaedi Norwegian Arbeide 

Both Bogwa se Baade 

Yes Eye Anglo-Saxon Yea 

(Ayah) 

Music Kala Norwegian Kole-Kalla 

Foot Naga Russian Noga 

To Throw Mette ” Metats 

Colored Parbatti Indo- Parbh 
Germanic 

Sack Sagi Norwegian Saek 

Tree Sappi ¢ Sappe 

To Say Soge German- Sagen (Saga) 
Icelandic 

Crab Suga Norwegian Suge 


Boat (Hull) Ulu Anglo-Saxon Hulu 


How did the Norse get into the San 
Blas vocabulary? These words “belong” 
in these Indians’ language—they are 
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not borrowed nor out of place. They are 
not modern additions caused by contact 
with white men, for these Indians, alone 
of all the American tribes, have been 
able until now to resist the invasions of 
outsiders and have fiercely maintained 
the integrity of their race and institutions. 
Two or three working hypotheses have 


would naturally be if they had dropped 
out of the southward march. The affinity 
of their language, in syntax and vocab- 
ulary, with the Norse language, is one 
support to this theory. Another support 
is their assertion (yet to be verified by 
further explorations that are now in 
contemplation) that the untouched wil- 


been advanced to 
explain the phe- 
nomenon. 

First of -all, it 
may be that the 
White Indians are 
descendants of 
Norsemen. It is 
fairly certain that 
Norse navigators 
crossed the Atlantic 
from Iceland to 
Greenland, and 
some scientists esti- 
mate that they led 
a migration of as 
many as one hun- 
dred thousand 
Scandinavians, who 
settled on the main- 
land of America, 
perhaps as much as 
a thousand years 
before Columbus. 
It may ultimately 
be established that 
some of these Norse 





Golden Yellow Hair and Hazel 
Eyes 


“ A canoe came toward us, and in the bow stood 
a naked savage with a white body, whose yellow 
hair, falling to his shoulders, was held in order by 
a gold chaplet two inches wide encircling his head 
at the brow. He was of medium height, but 
magnificently developed about the chest and 
arms; and he stood as erect as a king. Behind 
him were a girl of ten and a boy of four, and in the 
stern his wife wielded a steering paddle. Not 
one of the four gave a start when they came sud- 
denly upon us, and the man and woman did not 
vary a heart-beat in the rhythm of their strokes 


- as they plied the canoe to pass directly by us. 


The man eyed us with a truly regal pride and dis- 
dain, and passed us by without troubling to turn 
his head to see whether or not we intended to 
follow. His whole manner said more plainly 
than words: ‘I am king here; what are you doing 
in my domain?’” 

In his first article, which was published in the 
World’s Work last month, Mr. Marsh told of the 
discovery of this tribe of White Indians. His 
present article provides a more complete account 
of their physical and mental peculiarities and 
their significance to the science of human origins. 


derness of inner 
Dariencontains the 
ruins of extensive 
stone cities built by 
their ancestors and 
containing hiero- 
glyphic records of 
their history. If 
this assertion be 
true (and person- 
ally! have no doubt 
of it), it may be that 
among the inhabi- 
tants of that region 
are White Indians 
who have preserved 
the knowledge nec- 
essary to read these 
inscriptions. The 
importance of such 
a discovery could 
hardly be overesti- 
mated, as it would 
rival in potential 
scientific value the 
rich Mayan re- 
mains, which still 








settlers migrated 





await anything like 





westward along the 
northern coast of 
North America and became the ancestors 
of the Blond Eskimos discovered a few 
years ago by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
Others may have followed the Atlantic 
coastline southward, founding the Mayan 
civilization of Yucatan (from which that 
of Mexico was probably derived) and, con- 
tinuing across the Isthmus of Panama, 
gone on down the Andes and founded the 
Incan civilization of Peru. 

Remnants of the stragglers from such a 
migration may be represented by the 
White Indians, who have lived for cen- 
turies in the mountains adjoining the 
Atlantic shore of the Isthmus, where they 


complete transla- 
tion, though enough 
has been deciphered to assure the experts 
in that field that these incriptions contain 
priceless records of the history and arts of 
early America. 

There is another theory of the origin of 
the White Indians that holds no less 
fascinating possibilities before the student 
of mankind. This theory is that the 
White Indians are biological “ mutations” 
from the original brown type with which 
the human race began. To make clear 
just what this means and how important 
it may be to science, it is necessary to 
make a very brief excursion into biology. 

Scientists are now pretty well agreed 
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that Darwin’s theory of “the survival of 
the fittest” describes, not nature’s means 
for evolving new and higher forms of life, 
but nature’s sieve, so to speak, to strain 
out, from new and higher forms, those 
that can stand the competitive struggle of 
life. Since Darwin’s day, science has 
discovered what is probably nature’s 
method of creating new forms. This 
method is called “mutation,” and the 
word describes a phenomenon, frequently 
observed amongst plants and occasionally 
in the animal kingdom, whereby an in- 
dividual of a fixed species suddenly 
throws off descendants that are strikingly 
different from the parent and which there- 
after “breed true” to their own new 
characteristics, instead of following the 
characteristics of their ancestors. Nu- 
merous such mutations among garden 
plants have been observed in the last 
fifty years, and their authenticity is be- 
yond question. Once these “mutants” 
appear, the law of survival operates upon 
them, and only those new forms survive 
that are adapted to withstand the hard- 
ships of the life into which they have been 
so suddenly and unexpectedly projected. 


EMERGENCE OF THE WHITE MAN 


ANY scientists believe that the 
white race is such a mutation from 

the aboriginal brown species of homo 
sapiens. Here is where the second theory 
about the White Indians enters the field 
of scientific interest. Have we at last 
an opportunity to see, repeated before our 
own eyes, the emergence of white men 
as biological “ sports” from a fundamental 
brown race, the San Blas Indians? Here- 
tofore it has been assumed that the origi- 
nal mutation of this sort transpired in 
prehistoric times and might never be re- 
peated. But of course what happened 
once could happen again—as, indeed, in 
botany it has been known to happen 
independently in quite remotely sepa- 
rated parts of the world, and more than 
twice at that. If the San Blas Indians 
are a segment of the brown race nearing 
the end of a “life cycle of a species,” 
it is scientifically quite tenable to believe 
that they may be throwing off mutated 


forms, and that the White Indians are 
the mutants. 

Color is lent to this theory by the 
identity of language and institutionsof the 
two tribes, and their similarity in high 
intellectual powers by comparison with 
all their neighbors. If this theory should 
prove to be correct, it would be of epochal 
importance to science, for it would dem- 
onstrate, in the instance most convinc- 
ing to the human mind, the truth of 
evolution as a principle of universal ap- 
plication and of current, continuing force. 
Scientists, of course, have no doubt upon 
this point now; but the lay mind has an 
instinctive aversion to accepting it as 
applied to the human race. But if cases 
of its truth in this highest field can be 
demonstrated before our own eyes, it 
should convince even the Doubting 
Thomases. 


A WHOLE RACE OF ALBINOES? 


HE third theory concerning the 

origin of the White Indians is less 
startling, but it is by no means without 
great scientific value and interest. This 
theory holds that they are albinoes. 
The most striking support of this theory 
lies in a very curious trait that is mani- 
fested by albinoes of other races and is 
common to them all. This trait is a 
habit of rolling the eyes and is probably 
associated with nervous impulses set up 
in the body of the albino by reasons of 
the irritation caused to the eyes by the 
actinic rays which, in normally pigmented 
eyes, are toned down or strained out be- 
fore they touch the optic nerves. The 
White Indians have this trait of rolling 
the eyes. 

On the other hand, they have pigment 
in the retina and cornea, as most albinoes 
have not. Instead of the characteristic 
pink eyes of the usual albino, they have 
hazel eyes, that is to say, blue pigmenta- 
tion overlaid with patches of brown. 
Nevertheless, Dr. James B. Davenport, 
who is one of the great biologists of our 
time, believes that the White Indians are 
albinoes. He finds them unique, however, 
in their numbers. Nowhere else, he says, 
has so high a percentage of a population 
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we been albino—in this case so nu- [| = = 
merous as to amount to a quasi- 

he race. And if, as he believes, they 

he are an albino side-line of the San 

gh Blas Indians, they indicate an 

th extraordinarily interesting field 

Id of scientific study of that tribe 

al itself, offering the most favorable 

- opportunity to learn more about 

- a phenomenon of biology that is 

of extremely helpful to that science. 

” Controlled study of albinism in 

- rats and mice and rabbits has 

- been one of the most useful in- 

" struments that science has had in 

» working out the laws of heredity, 

s for this characteristic lends itself 

“ to positive experimentation capa- 

t ble of easy mathematical analysis. 

8 Of how much greater interest and 
value would it be to follow the ARTS OF THE SAN BLAS INDIANS 
corresponding results working The woman is mending a fish trap and the man 
out among human beings in the at the water’s edge is working on his nets. 

; normal course of everyday living. 

: A fourth explanation of the possible tropical diseases, who thinks it may arise 


cause of the white color of these Indians from a pathological physiologic condition 
has been advanced by Major Cuthbert that prevents the normal processes of 
Christy, of England, a specialist in pigmentation from taking place within 
their bodies. 

These four theories cover what 
seem to be all the possible solu- 
tions to the puzzle. Of course | 
make no pretensions to scien- 
tific knowledge, and would not 
expect my opinion to weigh with 
those of any of the men quoted 
above; but speaking purely as a 
layman whose only qualifica- 
tions are many years of close 
contact with aboriginal peoples 
in many parts of the world, | 
have from the first felt strongly 
that the true explanation lies 
either in heredity from ancient 
whites who once settled in Amer- 
ica, or in biological mutation of 
white offspring from brown pa- 
rents. Whatever the final con- 
clusion of the scientists may be, 
I shall feel that my work in trac- 


‘ Reinet pre oa ieee sath i ing these people to their home 
rom such mothers as these brown San Blas Indians the larger, at 

fair-haired, White Indians may be derived. The possible land and bringing them to the 
scientific explanations are discussed in the accompanying text. | attention of the world has been 
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Dr. Harris’s Opinion 








As this article goes to press, an interesting cable has come from Mr. Marsh, who 
is now in Darien on his second expedition. His cable is dated at Colon, and says in 
part: “Dr. Harris now on San Blas coast, going into interior with us. Has already 
studied many White Indians. Harris says positively not albinoes. Offers two 
theories: first, most probable, Darien Indians formerly extensively mixed with un- 
known prehistoric white race; second, Darien Indians abnormally susceptible to 
frequent mutation from brown to white.” As Dr. Reginald Harris, referred to in 
this cable, is the director of the Long Island Biological Association at Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York, and a biologist of high repute, his opinion is an interesting and 














important contribution to the discussion of the origin of the White Indians. 














worth while, especially when a scientist of 
such distinction as Dr. Ales Hrdlicka says 
that “the phenomenon deserves a thor- 
ough investigation, and Mr. Marsh de- 
serves the thanks of American and 
British anthropologists for having brought 
to their attention a subject of considera- 
ble scientific interest and importance.” 
One curious misapprehension about the 
San Blas Indians early gained newspaper 
currency. Soon after | brought the three 
White children and the five brown San 
Blas to America, some of the anthropolo- 


gists who examined them noticed that the 
children’s heads were larger and of a 
different shape from those of the dark 
adults. The anthropologists asked the 
Indians a question which the Indians 
misunderstood, and before the misunder- 
standing was cleared up and the correct 
answer given the story appeared in the 
papers that the brown San Blas Indians 
massage their children’s heads in infancy, 
with the result that they are relatively 
dwarfed and square when grown. A 
statement which | then gave to the papers 

















A SAN BLAS VILLAGE 
The warlike inhabitants of the coast have been able to defend it against inroads by outsiders, and have pro- 
vided a screen for the White Indians who live in the interior and were unknown till the Marsh expedition 
succeeded in placating the brown tribes. 
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SAN BLAS MOTHER AND CHILD 
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An Intelligent Indian Race 








OLD AND NEW STYLES 


The girl at the right is clad in the 
conservati''e native costume of the 
San Blas vomen. The other girl 
wears the skirt that has come in 
with modern contacts with the 
world. ‘ihe blouses are of native 
weave, while the skirt is made of 
cloth bought from the traders. The 
leg and arm bands and the nose 
rings are purely feminine adorn- 
ments. 


GEOMETRY IN VILLAGE 
PLANNING 


Both the San Blas and the White 

Indians lay out their villages upon 

a geometrical plan, evidencing a 

higher intelligence and civilization 

than other Indians, who build casu- 

ally according to ‘‘the lay of the 
land.” 
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ALL STAGES OF SAN BLAS 
DRESS 


The woman’s skirt and the men’s 

hats and shirts are modern innova- 

tions. The traditional custom of 

San Blas attire is expressed in the 

old nursery rhyme, “Shoe the horse 

and shoe the mare, and let the 
little colt go bare.” 


A “COMMUNITY HOUSE” IN 
DARIEN 
These tribal meeting places are fre- 
quently built on hillsides in tiers, 
so that at a distance they give the 
effect of a three-story building. 





























642 
corrects this misapprehension. In it | 
said: 


(1) The difference in size and shape be- 
tween the skulls of the blond Indians and those 
of the standard San Blas has been attributed 
to artificial deformation of those of the dark 
infants, while those of the white infants are 
natural. This is wholly untrue. The San 
Blas Indians do not massage nor in any way 
alter the heads of their children. The rounder, 
broader, and higher crania of the whites can- 
not be explained in that way. 


Margarita and Her Family 


Indian boys, aged ten and fourteen 
years. The other White Indian was 
Margarita, a girl of fourteen. Two of 
the five brown San Blas were Margarita’s 
father and mother. This brown mother’s 
mother (that is, Margarita’s maternal 
grandmother) was a White Indian. Mar- 
garita is one of seven children of the same 
parents, of whom five were white and two 
were dark—suggesting at once to biolo- 
gists that here was a typical example of 
Mendelian inheritance, in which the 
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PART OF THE SAN BLAS “NAVY” 


These very heavy but seaworthy canoes are hollowed out of single logs, and are 
perfectly adapted to navigation among the islands and keys of the San Blas Coast. 


(2) The timid demeanor of the children 
and the behavior of their eyes when under 
inspection by strangers is misleading. They 
are not mentally deficient or abnormal in any 
way. On the contrary, they are unusually 
alert and keen, with excellent memory. They 
are rapidly learning English. 

(3) The blond Indians do not spring from 
the normal San Blas Indians but from the 
larger and more robust type, which occupy 
the hills back from the coast. 


To make clearer the full force of this 
statement, I should perhaps repeat the 
exact facts about the eight Indians | 
brought to America. Two were White 


“recessive’’ whiteness disappeared in 
Margarita’s mother but reappeared in 
five of her children. 

Margarita and her family are represen- 
tatives of a type of larger frame, larger 
heads, and more vigorous bodies than 
are characteristic of the ordinary brown 
San Blas. I feel sure that the blond 
strain will be found limited to this type, 
which lives inland from the San Blas 
coast. These characteristics all relate the 
White Indians to the Caucasian type, 
and fit perfectly into the logic of the 
theory that they are examples of the 
mutation process by which the Caucasian 
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FEMININE FINERY 


The blouses worn by these San Blas girls are of ancient origin and of great scientific interest. Though 

the patterns are symmetrical in mass, close scrutiny reveals that they are in no two places alike in 

detail. They are hieroglyphics whose origin and meaning have been forgotten, though some 
archeologists believe they are nursery legends like our own “ Mother Goose.” 
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A PARADISE FOR CHILDREN 


This old San Blas chieftain refused to pose for his photograph 

until his grandchildren could be summoned to stand beside 

him. Mr. Marsh declares he never saw a child or a woman on 
the San Blas Coast who did not look happy. 




















A “STILL” OF A “MOVIE” OPERATOR 


Mr. Charles Charlton, in a San Blas shelter. He made the motion pictures 
of the life of the brown and white Indians of the Darien region of Panama. 
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gained his greater stature and bigger 
brain than his brown progenitors pos- 
sessed. The larger brain is not merely 
a matter of physical bulk; it is the 
source of higher intellectual powers as 
well. 
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highly organized structure of government, 
which is both feudal, federal, and con- 
stitutional, all evidence their exceptional 
intellectual capacity. These advanced 
powers and achievements are character- 
istic of the evolutionary progress of man. 
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THE SAN BLAS COAST 


The mountains coming down to the sea, the numerous islands, and the heavy tropical 
growth have all fostered the Indians’ ambition to keep strangers out of their sanctuary. 


The superior intelligence of these 
Indians over their neighbors, their more 
complex and flexible language, their fuller 
vocabulary, their more humane social 
customs, their unique and very interest- 
ing music, their strict moral code, their 
well-developed system of law, and their 


If scientists finally agree that the White 
Indians are true examples of the process 
of mutation, we shall be able not only to 
see that biological evolution at work, but 
also to study the origins of our own 
civilization in the lives of people of our 
own day. 
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III. 


By LANGDON 


DOWN THE ETSINGOL TO THE CITY OF MARCO POLO 


WARNER 


Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, for Research in Asia 


T THE town of Chinta we 
presented our letters at the 
yamen and dined with the 
magistrate and eight silent 
gentlemen drummed up from 

the few byways and hedges of the small 
frontier town to do us honor. The 
magistrate’s brother was newly wedded 
and had taken his bride to the camp of the 
Mongol Prince some days journey down 
the Etsingol—the Black River. He was 
able to give precise information as to fuel 
and water, but could tell us nothing of our 
deserted city. 

Before dinner we had gone for an 
excursion in the only covered cart which 
the town boasted, the private rig of the 
magistrate. We stopped outside the limits 
of the present town 
to see the Chin Ta 
(Golden Pagoda) for 
which the town is 
named. They told 
us that the dome was 
once covered with 





solid gold, instead of the yellow paint 
which was now to be seen on it, but 
that people from. our honorable coun- 
try had come there to strip it off. 
This seemed somewhat unfair, since it is 
more than likely that no American had 
ever set foot there before. The building 
appeared to date from only a fewcenturies 
ago, but doubtless the establishment was 
an old one. 

The next day, armed with the magis- 
trate’s letter of introduction written in the 
delicate Mongolian script to the prince 
of the local horde, we set out shortly 
before noon along the track which con- 
nected the farms of the long narrow oasis 
of Chinta. We traveled till after sun- 
down, our camels sometimes balancing 
along the tops of slip- 
pery dykes and some- 
times splashing in the 
water which, in au- 
tumn flood, is led over 
the dry fields in the 
hope that frost will 
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AFTER SEVEN CENTURIES 


A clay Buddhist head of heroic size found buried 
amid the fallen grandeur of Etsina, the Black City 
of Marco Polo in the wastes of the Gobi Desert. 
The core of the figure was a log and the torso lay along 
the base of the city wall half hidden in the sand. 

















THE END OF THE 
GREAT WALL 


At ChiaYu Kwan the 
Great Wall of China 
ends in this wind- 
scarred and formid- 
able looking watch 
tower from whose 
crenellated top the 
guards surveyed 
the Gobi sands for 
the horsemen of the 
barbarian enemy. 





























THE HUNGRY DUNES 


The marching sand dunes of the Gobi are swiftly covering these temples 
beneath their restless crowns. Some of the buildings are already hidden. 
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In the Desert of Gobi 









FUEL AT LAST 


Along the banks 
of the Etsingol, 
the Black River 
of the Gobi, stand 
a few meagre 
branched wil- 
lows. With the 
weather dropping 
and weariness 
heavy upon the 
caravan they 
promised a grate- 
ful relief. 
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catch it there and preserve it till spring, 
the dry time on the border. These au- 
tumn floods seem to be caused by early 
snows that fall and soon melt in the sun 
of the Tibetan foothills just south of 
where we were. 

It was dusk when we made camp in the 
yard of our camel owner’s farm, still 
on the same oasis. He had little room 
for us in the farmhouse and we pitched 
the tent by his dunghill, thinking how 
differently people at home were spending 
that evening. For it was Hallowe’en, 
when children of all proper families had 
already gouged out the redolent yel- 
low hearts of their pumpkins, cut eyes 


and triangular noses and wide mouths 
filled with jagged teeth, and were busy 
racing from house to house frightening 
innocent cooks and parlor maids into 
conniption fits in the dusk. 

For two days we splashed along tracks 
which were often submerged, and scraped 
under the boughs of bitter little desert 
jubejube trees that lined the way. On the 
second afternoon, however, we came on 
the true desert with large patches of 
alkali whitening the ground and antelope 
scurrying out from among the camel 
thorns and the sparse bunches of grazing 
which were scattered about. Just at 
sunset, from my high camel | found my- 











THE BLACK 
RIVER 

The Etsingol 
rises in the snows 
of the shoulder- 
ing mountains of 
Thibet and flows 
northward into 
Mongolia, where 
it loses itself in 
the sands of the 

Gobi Desert. 
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THE TOWER 
ON THE WALL 
This little pagoda 


that stands on 
the corner of the 
wall of Etsina, 


the deserted city, 
is built upon 
many thousands 
of small clay im- 
ages and minia- 
ture pagodas, 
some of which 
contain human 
hair as votive 
offerings. 








self staring absently at a long low mound 
which we had been following for the last 
ten minutes. In a second | came to my 
senses and slid from the beast’s neck with 
a yell to Jayne, who was in the lead. 
Certainly the mound was like a thousand 
other long ridges which the wind had 
carved, except that it was far too long in a 
straight line to be natural. 

It took only a moment’s scratching 
with our hands to unearth horizontal 
bundles of brush lashed, with willow 
or poplar twigs, to a row of vertical stakes. 
Here was a loop of the earliest Great Wall, 
which Stein had identified not many 
marches to the west, one of the most 


dramatic discoveries in our time, and one 
which has had the most far-reaching 
effect on elucidating the early history of 
China and of central Asia. The ridge 
was about five feet high and ran, at that 
point, almost due northeast and south- 
west. There can be no doubt that it 
dated from a century or so before Christ 
and was part of the defense of the Chinese 
realm against the hordes which swept 
down on the Middle Kingdom off the 
Mongol Plateau. 

The full hour of light which was left to 
us was ample to examine a few hundred 
feet of wall. In places the ends of the 
fascines, or bundles, were laid bare, but 





THROUGH THE 
EAST GATE 


Looking across 
the town of Et- 
sina (Kharakho- 
to) from the gate 
through which 
rode Marco Polo 
upon his forty- 
day journey to 
the court of Ku- 
blai Khan, the 
Grand Cham, in 
1275 A. D. 
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Along the Black River 





THE CHAPEL 
FLOOR 


The chapel floor 
of Etsina, with 
the archzolo- 
gist’s hat mark- 
ing the place 
where was dis- 
covered a ninth- 
century bronze 
mirror of delicate 
and beautiful 
workmanship. 














in general we found them still covered by 
a few inches of earth. The posts to 
which they had been lashed were sturdy 
stakes of jubejube wood two or three 
feet apart, and they showed clearly the 
marks of the axes which had cut them— 
good broad cleavages made by a tool of 
considerable sharpness and weight. 
Camp was made by a well—Ch’o Hsuei 
K’ung—Dirty Water Well. We were up 
betimes in the morning to take advantage 
of the late start and spent five hours clear- 
ing a rock platform, about fifteen feet 
square, which evidently had some con- 
nection with the wall and on which had 
stood a shelter. The little height of 
natural rock had been made level by 
bundles of similar branches and a few un- 


baked clay bricks over a layer of straw 
which, though placed with some care, was 
hardly interwoven enough to be a mat. 
There were several strata of manure in 
the limited space and | judged that this 
had been a shed for the ponies of the 
guard, though if the men themselves used 
to sleep there I found no evidence of it. 
Two or three bits of rope harness and the 
common pottery fragments of the surface 
were all that rewarded our labor. 

That afternoon we followed this low 
wall till it became too dark to see. | 
dug into it at various places, always to 
find the same construction of bundles of 
sticks laid horizontally and lashed to 
upright posts. In the few places where 
the prevailing winds swept across the 











THE CHAPEL 
DOORWAY 


The doorway was 
used by the War- 
ner Expedition as 
a store room and 
laboratory and 
one wall was 
lined with boxes 
filled with ob- 
jects excavated 
in the city. 
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THE WEST 
GATE 
The massive de- 
fenses outside the 
western gate of 
the Black City. 
It was through 
this gate that the 
Venetian adven- 
turer entered Et- 
sina. 








mound as it twisted or turned, it was 
weathered to the surface of the ground, 
though even in such places the rotting 
sticks had left their traces as a line of rich 
dark soil quite different from the gray 
sand and pebbles of the desert. No 
caravan camping by this ancient wall 
need be without fuel, for there are thou- 
sands of cords laid, cut and stacked and 
dried for more than two thousand years. 

Two days later we reached the Black 
River—the Hwei Ho—or, as the Mongols 
call it, the Etsingol. It was a big stream 
and looked so ugly as it swept along be- 
neath its caving clay banks that there 
was talk among the camel men of camping 
there till it should abate. 

Not far off, on the right bank, was the 


little walled town of Maomu, to the 
magistrate of which we had letters, and 
whence we were to take fuel for the desert 
road. Never in all our months and miles 
were we more hospitably received than 
by the old gentleman who was magistrate 
of that starved border district. We 
could do no less than dine with him and 
spend the night at the yamen, while camp 
was made on a bare dump within the nar- 
row limits of the walled village. There 
were but three shops in the place and they 
seemed all to sell the same things, none of 
which we wanted. 

At noon next day, accompanied by a 
yamen policeman on a donkey to show 
us the way and carry a letter to the border 
guard, we set out to follow the Black 





WHAT THE 
SAND HAS 
SWALLOWED 
Centuries with 
their sand-laden 
storms have al- 
most completed 
theutter blotting- 
out of the Black 
City of the Gobi. 
Where once were 
pageantry and 
life now reigns 
the silence of de- 
solation. 
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River to some undetermined point oppo- 
site which the ruins of the Black City 
were supposed to lie. 

A few days’ march beyond Maomu 
we woke one morning to face winter. It 
was cheerless and cold, with a bad 
shave and no bath water in the tin basins, 
but in the cold wind we traveled well. 
The river during the afternoon was far to 
our left, but at sundown the track led 


humps. 1 felt sure that he would let us 
overshoot the mark, if indeed mark there 
was, where no man could see anything in 
the landscape under the stars. 

But always at some time during the 
night or toward morning, he would slip 
down from his camel neck, bundle his 
long sheepskin coat about his waist and, 
after a terrific coughing fit, scuttle off on 
the trail ahead. That was a pleasant 
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THE LAST UNIT OF OUR CARAVAN FARING TOWARDS ETSINA 


close to the high clay banks. At first 
they were bare, but soon there appeared 
willow and poplar thickets, into which we 
dove toward midnight and floundered 
to come to rest near water. As we wound 
among the trees and over high dunes, 
plunging down their crests with warning 
shouts to the tired camels, we woke the 
dogs guarding Mongol camps near by to 
howl at us and roar a challenge. 

The next three days and nights were 
repetitions of those others except that the 
cold grew sharper and we suddenly lost 
the water out of the stream bed and knew 
that we had passed the branch in the 
dark. This fact did not seem to disturb 
our guide, who now woke up from his 
nodding perch on the camel top and be- 
came a really useful member of the party. 
All afternoon he would doze, and well into 
the night, waked occasionally by one of 
us asking how far it might be to camp. 
His replies varied with his temper, show- 
ing a fairly exact inverse proportion be- 
tween the length of the march ahead and 
the shortness of his temper. 

| almost never rode now except when | 
got so warm from walking that | fondly 
imagined that I should enjoy perching ten 
feet up in half a gale. As I walked | 
enviously watched our guide hurled back 
and forth, a shapeless bundle miraculously 
balanced on his tiny platform above the 


sight, as it meant rest for aching legs and 
shelter from the constant irritation of the 
steady wind. | trotted with the guide, 
sometimes for a mile or more before he 
came to the precise place where it seemed 
best to him to turn off. 

He would reach the river bed, scratch 
in the sand with his stubby feet, trot on, 
find a wind ridge, scratch again—not 
deigning to stoop—scuttle on, and then 
fall on his hands and knees, digging with 
his tough hands like a terrier for a wood- 
chuck. Sometimes the damp sand which 
he brought up pleased him and sometimes 
not. If he did not like it he would go for- 
ward a few yards to scratch again. When 
he found water he abruptly turned in his 
tracks bellowing feebly to the camels, 
trotting till he came up with them and 
turned them by main force to the camp 
site. While some of us pitched camp and 
started fires others would shoulder the 
shovels and picks to dig the well, which 
never was more than four feet deep before 
we came to the underground river. 

In a willow grove, where we camped 
late one night among the ghostly trees, we 
woke next morning to finda pairof Mongol 
yurts, or huts, not far off. | visited them 
and partook of bean meal and parched 
millet stirred with butter in tea. It makes 
a pleasant soup of a chilly morning. 

THere came a day, not long after, when 
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we must leave our dry river bed with its 
fringe of welcome fuel and strike east, 
across the desert, to the Black City. 
That night we had camped near another 
Mongol settlement and bought a live 
sheep for slaughter. Our guide knew a 
longer way to the deserted site, but 
thought he could strike across country 
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After fifteen minutes boring through the 
scrub on its flank and floundering in the 
slippery sand, | joined him where he held 
a crooked finger toward the horizon. 

It was a full minute before | detected 
that the edge of the world was, for a tiny 
inch, unnaturally flat, and that there 
stuck up from this flatness a needle. 
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ROUTE OF THE WARNER EXPEDITION FROM SUCHOW TO ETSINA 


direct if the winds, which of late had been 
so fierce, had not blown away the track 
that he knew. 

The Mongols were most anxious to have 
us follow the river bed some four marches 
farther to where their prince had his 
encampment. If we would do that they 
promised to furnish us with a guide 
direct to the Black City. But we were 
set on our purpose and, after delaying a 
miserable day in the sand storm to argue 
with them and to listen to their palpable 
lies, we set out over rough ground early 
in the morning, carrying with us water 
and fuel for two or three more days. 

It was a windless morning and, in de- 
fault of a track, we went northeast by 
compass, or rather by the guide’s sixth 
sense. The sandy hummocks, over which 
camels made heavy going, gave place to a 
dismal labyrinth of dead forest, in which 
all the trees were lying prone, with roots 
and bleached skeleton branches spread to 
bar our way. Then more hummocks, 
some of them almost too steep to climb, 
a good fifty feet in height. At one 
o’clock | heard a hail from the top of one 
ef these, where the little stooped figure 
of the guide was outlined on the crown. 


No need to tell me further; it was the 
wall topped by the little pagoda that we 
knew so well from Sir Aurel Stein’s photo- 
graph. It was the wall that Marco Polo 
had known, by the gate where he entered 
the City of Etsina. I yelled to Jayne 
with the camels below and charged down 
the steep sand slope sitting, running, and 
rolling—filling up with sand so thoroughly 
that pockets and boots and even breeches 
had to be emptied when | got to the bot- 
tom. This was at one o'clock, and | set 
off at a quick pace thinking that | could 
reach the Black City in a short hour. 
What with floundering up and down 
ravines, crossing a dry lake bed between 
the stems of reeds full nine feet tall and 
straining up pebbly slopes, it was half 
past three in the afternoon when | came 
up to the east gate, where Marco Polo 
had ridden in, to outfit for his forty days 
of desert travel beyond, on his way to the 
court of the Grand Cham at Karakorum 
eight centuries ago. 

No city guard turned out to scan my 
credentials now, no bowman leaned from 
a balcony above the big gate in idle 
curiosity, and no inn welcomed me with 
tea and kindly bustle of sweeping out my 
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room or fetching fodder for the beasts. 
One little gray hawk darted from her nest 
high in the gray wall, her set wings rigid, 
and sailed low over the pebbles and sparse 
thorn bushes of the plain. No other life 
seemed there, not even the motion of a 
cloud in the speckless heaven nor the stir 
of a beetle at my feet. It was high after- 
noon, when no ghosts walk. But, as sure 
as those solid walls were built up by the 
labor of men, just so sure was I that 
the little empty town had spirits in it. 
And the consciousness never left me by 
day or night while we were there. 

I could not see the entrance, for before 
me was raised the great curtain wall for 
defense, and | must skirt it to find the 
gap. The ramparts seemed fully thirty 
feet high and in some places | could see 
crenelated bits left undestroyed on the 
parapet. But that wall, which had kept 
at bay the desert horsemen come to plun- 
der, was idle against the slow onslaught 
of the desert itself. Long dragons of 
sand, beginning on the pebbles where | 
had stopped to gaze, layed their crested 
spines along the ground and rested their 
heads on the very wall’s top. Some, in- 
deed, looped over the wall with their 
bellies and we found their fore parts in the 
empty market place below. It seemed 
almost as if it had been these extinct 
beasts which had devoured the folk of the 
Black City, the innkeepers, the farmers 
come for barter, the women, and the 
priests. 


THREE MODERN VISITORS 


WENT around the curtain defenses 

and found myself blocked by a breast- 
work of smooth sand, impressed with the 
footprints of a wolf. From its top I sur- 
veyed the town which, in ten short days, 
I was to know so intimately. My first 
impression was of pebbles swept clear 
of sand except where the dragon dunes 
had thrust their heads across the wall and 
down inside it. Here and there were 
almost shapeless piles of ruins pricked by 
three or four shapely little pagodas which 
at first sight seemed entire. If I thought 
them untouched I did an injustice to the 
learned Professor Kozlov and to Sir Aurel 


Marco Polo Hada Better Welcome Than This 


Stein, who had preceded us in the Black 
Town. They had hacked away the sides 
of these little structures and removed 
everything of interest which may have 
lain within. Not everything, for the 
very foundations consisted of hundreds, 
even thousands, of little clay models of 
pagodas and unbaked clay discs stamped 
with the image of the Buddha, thrown 
in when the towers were under construc- 
tion. 

Jayne came to the city by a different 
angle and made an entry more dramatic 
than mine by scaling the back of a dune 
and poking his way through a wolf’s hole 
half way up the city wall. Later, when 
we met to exchange impressions, | found 
that he had already collected two copper 
coins of the Hsi Sha Dynasty and had 
marked down, but wisely not disturbed, 
a half buried beam showing bright color. 
My pockets were bulging with pottery 
fragments and remained so during the rest 
of our stay, though they were emptied a 
dozen times a day into the baskets. 

When the camels turned up just before 
dusk, we had to stop our preliminary 
survey to decide on a camp site. One 
was finally arranged just inside the south- 
east angle of the wall, below the little 
tower which stood on the rampart. The 
men had found a well, about six miles 
back, and | planned to send the camels 
and their tenders there to camp near 
fodder while we worked, bringing only 
water and fuel to us each day at the Black 
City. For that night we had plenty of 
both, and the tents were soon up and the 
cook fires blazing. Next morning, how- 
ever, we found that no shltered labora- 
tory could be constructed near at hand, 
and we shifted camp outside the wall 
under the lee of astrangely Mohammedan- 
looking little building where, with piles 
of bricks and some tarpaulins, we could 
make our workshop in the porch in such 
a way that only one side was open to dust 
and wind. 

Next morning we went about our al- 
lotted tasks, for it had already been 
decided that Jayne should make a plane 
table map of the town which would be 
amply sufficient, for Stein had made a 
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careful survey and no doubt Kozlov and 
his party another. I, meanwhile, must 
decide where to begin operations. We 
had brought with us but four diggers 
for the task, and these, with the effi- 
cient and willing Wang—our secretary- 
interpreter—and myself, would not be 
enough to clear away any of the dragon 
dunes where they trailed across lots in 
the town. It was obvious that we must 
confine ourselves to digging on the bare 
spaces which the 


forms except one and had gutted the three 
little standing pagodas and had made a 
number of pits and trial excavations, 
leaving dump-heaps most inconsiderately, 
but excusably, in our way. Across the 
walls at intervals ran the great dragon 
dunes, and where they came down on to 
the flat they had obliterated all surface 
evidences and made digging out of the 
question for our small party. 

Thus we were limited to the mere trac- 
ing of the stumps 





wind had cleared. 
To dig in the sand 
ridges would have 
been a labor of 
Tantalus, for the 
slippery stuff would 
slide into any hole 
or trench as fast as 
we dug one. It 
would have meant 
twenty diggers and 
twice as many bas- 
ket carriers and 
probably some 
plank fences as well 
to undertake more. 

Fairly in the 
center of the city 





A Precursor of the Turkish 
Empire 


Half way up a mountain, at a derelict temple, 
of no particular age or importance, the two trav- 
elers stopped; for, according to their interpreter, 
it was the death scene of Genghis Khan, the 
Thirteenth-Century Mongolian emperor whose 
armies were victorious from the China Sea to the 
banks of the Dnieper in south Russia. But the 
old priest knew nothing of all this; he was intent 
only upon his goats and sheep and his opium pipe. 

The travelers continued on their way; they had 
come from Peking, and at last they were nearing 
their goal—the long-buried city in western 
Mongolia. Their arrival at the Black City, their 
success while there, and the unfortunate sequel 
are narrated by Mr. Warner in this article. 


of house walls which 
1 dreaded as the 
most long-drawn- 
out and generally 
the most compli- 
cated of the archz- 
ologist’s work, or 
to following the 
scent wherever it 
might lead us in 
different quarters 
of the town. The 
temple ruin which 
had not been dug 
must obviously be 
cleared, and Jayne’s 
colored beam be 
laid bare. Here 








was an almost 
shapeless mass, which was found, on 
examination, to have been a compli- 
cated building set on a mound of solid 
packed clay some fifteen feet high. The 
ramp which led up to the gateway was 
almost on axis with the west gate of the 
town and we made out that it was un- 
doubtedly on the central avenue, which 
we irreverently called Main Street. Prob- 
ably this had been the drum tower that 
straddles the crossroads in the center of 
almost every modern or ancient Chinese 
city to-day. 

Round and round the walls I went, tak- 
ing advantage of every telltale shadow 
which might betray a flattened ruin or a 
dump-heap, to reconstruct the ancient 
ways and walls. By noon | saw the 
problem clearly and realized that to 
excavate the town in a systematic manner 
was out of the question. Stein or Kozlov 
had dug the ruins of all the temple plat- 


at least was some- 
thing tangible, and after dinner, the men 
having settled their simple affairs and 
the camels gone off to their camp by the 
well, | started to uncover the beam. 

It was no beam at all, but a large torso 
of a Buddhist figure of unbaked clay on a 
log core, much of the color still clinging 
to its surface. It lay along the base of 
the city wall, just outside the limits of a 
chapel which had been built against the 
defenses. All that afternoon and half the 
next day we carefully cleared the sand 
from a cache of little headless figures and 
bits of broken sculptures made out of 
loess clay and covered with gesso and with 
color. Perhaps Stein or Kozlov had left 
them there hoping some day to come 
back, perhaps a priest had dumped them 
out when his temple was afire, or they may 
have been smashed at the looting of the 
city which Kozlov believes to have taken 
place in late medizval times. 
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When no more came to light, and I had 
explored the ground for yards about in 
vain, | turned my attention to a curious 
hole half way up the city wall just above 
where we had worked. Evidently it 
was man-made, and I set about to work 
it clear of the sand which had drifted in. 
It was a slow task, for but one person 
could crouch inside and pass out the sand 
to the basket-man standing on the ledge 
which we chopped for him at the entrance. 
Jayne was far off, struggling with the 
sand which drifted over his paper and got 
under his pencil as he drew the triangu- 
lations for the map of the town. Sud- 
denly, with a shout, | poked my head 
from the hole where | had been grubbing 
with my hands and a small trowel. He 
came running and I| handed down to him 
the basket on which | had layed a six- 
inch square of fresco—our first. True, 
it was small, though the colors were 
brilliant; also it was merely a flower 
design, which in our later and more sober 
moments bore unmistakable likeness to 
some of the patterns used by the design- 
ers of linoleum. But it was fresco and, 
though certainly not in its original place, 
it had come from that hole. 


BUDDHIST SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


N ANOTHER half-hour I had found 
more headless clay statues, one of real 
beauty and shapeliness. In the after- 
noon, as the hole was almost cleared of 
sand, there appeared a board on edges 
at one side. When this was removed it 
disclosed a tiny store-closet in which were 
a jumble of small objects which it took 
me a good ten hours of hard work to re- 
move. For the most part they were bits 
of sculpture of the most breakable sort 
and they were almost inextricably mixed 
together. On edge, leaning against the 
wall, were more fresco fragments, this 
time no mere patterns of the linoleum 
maker, but real heads of Buddhas drawn 
with gentle curves and lovely pure color 
on the smooth plaster. 

Our four men and the tireless Wang 
kept hard at work for nine days, and we 
knew that, except for what was under the 
high shifting dunes which we could not 


hope to lift, our learned and expert prede- 
cessors had done their work with scien- 
tific thoroughness. We could hope for 
little if we were to follow in the wake of 
others rather than to strike out cn a 
voyage of discovery on our own account. 
For all this we were happy to have made 
so significant a beginning. We now knew 
something about the culture of the town 
at the time when it was abandoned, say 
a century after Marco Polo, and we most 
thoroughly knew the methods and tech- 
nique demanded by desert sites in Asia. 

It was bitterly cold all this time. To 
work the camera in the teeth of the steady 
wind was pain enough to set me yelling 
with anguish. Our camp was far from 
adequate, and the only work-room which 
it was possible to construct protected us 
from only some of the blasts, not from 
the devouring cold, though we had a 
constant fire of camel-brush burning on 
the little platform hearth. Preparing 
and packing the objects for their camel- 
and cart- and steamer-journey of more 
than three months was a task which 
taxed all our ingenuity. Glue and cloth 
and string and paper, mats woven from 
the tall reeds in the dry swamp not far 
off, and the boxes which we had con- 
structed in Suchow were our materials. 
These last, when they were nailed to- 
gether, proved adequate enough, though 
clumsily constructed from a_ western 
point of view. 

Then of a sudden came snow and we 
were glad that our work had come to a 
natural end. For the white blanket 
covered everything and made digging 
out of the question. It was quite beside 
our calculations that this desert should 
produce snow, but the Mongols later told 
us that every year came one or two flur- 
ries in midwinter. If it had been rain 
in spring or summer there would have 
been much more good in it for the land. 
But the wind blew it off in a day or two 
and, even with the thermometer well 
below zero, the sun seemed to suck it back 
to heaven without so much as melting the 
surface. 

At noon we struck camp and retraced 
our steps to the river bed, which we 
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crossed under a huge moon but one day off 
the full. Camp was made at nine o’clock 
to the comforting sound of fierce Mongol 
dogs not far off: It is strange how that 
distant roar of ugly beasts, straining at 
their thongs and anxious to tear one to 
bits, seems comfortable and even warm- 
ing toward the end of a long march. It 
means fires and shelter and a chance 
to stretch aching legs. For though we 
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as any reality, far sharper than the real- 
ness of the snow-covered plain. 

When the moon rose it was a fairy 
scene of wicked beauty. To stop still 
in one’s tracks and merely wait, aloof 
from the beds and the comforts which 
those fifteen camels carried, would have 
been sure death, probably before morning. 
To have stripped off a few clothes would 
have been swifter death. The stars 
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EDSINA, OR KHARAKHOTO, THE BLACK CITY OF MARCO POLO 


Deserted for centuries and sinking year by year 
deeper beneath the sands of the Gobi Desert 











seldom marched all night and almost 
always struck camp in mid-afternoon, 
reaching our water before midnight, it 
was a bitter business. Two or three 
hours of walking and a half-hour of camel- 
back always took the freshness out of us 
for the rest of the march, fit though we 
undoubtedly were. After that, when 
darkness shut off the distant landscape 
and there was no more chance of seeing 
antelope or of watching for the tiny 
tracks of the few night prowlers in the 
snow, the mind turned inward on itself 
for pleasure or for agony that was sharp 


burned through the sky but on the hori- 
zon was the low snow mist, almost opal- 
escent even in the whiteness of the moon. 
Charles’s Wain swung round the North 
Star in a strange irregular way, for at 
times it seemed to dip before one’s very 
eyes and at times it surely slipped back 
when we were not looking. The bitter 
cold made us wish to step along at a 
lively rate, twisting edgewise to the gale 
and hunching up a protesting shoulder. 
But as surely as we walked at a sensible 
pace we found ourselves too far ahead, 
and must trot back to be with the beasts. 
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Pursued by the blue devils of homesick- 
ness and doubt about the ultimate value 
of our work, feeling the inevitable bore- 
dom that comes with long journeys on 
the north desert, we struggled on each 
afternoon and night till the little bundle, 
the guide on top of the second camel, 
came to life, unrolled himself, and slid 
down the neck of his beast, to trot ahead 
and look for a camp site. 

It was somewhere here that we gave up 
the proud habit of pyjamas to which 
we had clung, and slipped into our bed 
rolls, merely stripping our boots and 
loosening our belts. Fatigue and the 
cruel wind made undressing hateful. 

For the most part the sky in daylight 
was overcast and the wind howled dis- 
mally, though the nights were clear 
enough. Twice, however, we woke to 
Christmas-card landscapes. The mist 
had frozen on every twig of the copse 
where we camped, and the still sun 
glistened on every frosted particle. Near 
by lay the flats of the Black River, ice- 
bound except for an inky gap where the 
water raced through a narrow gut be- 
tween brilliant white mounds of snow. 


LOST IN BITTER WEATHER 


UCH a morning was Thanksgiving 

day, and we set out looking for- 
ward to a short fifteen-mile stage and 
camp at San Lungtze Sha Wa, where 
we had spent the night twenty-four days 
before. There might be time even for 
some sort of feeble celebration if the 
bottle of wine had not frozen and fuel was 
easy to come by. But when the moon- 
less night fell, and the wind got up, first 
to tease and then to attack us, we lost the 
way. It was no comfort now to see the 
guide dismount and make his way to the 
front, for | knew that he was not looking 
for a camp site—he was merely trying his 
best to get us back toward the trail. 
Even then, at ten o'clock at night, we 
could have turned to the right and eventu- 
ally found the river and probably fuel. 
But old Louse Trap, the guide, would 
have none of it: the camel fodder was not 
to be found everywhere, he said, and he 
thought he knew where we were. | 





Illness Comes Upon Us 


plodded solemnly in his wake, wondering 
how so rickety a carcass could keep going 
when I was aching to lie down. The 
cold was intense and in spite of my 
weariness I dared not climb aboard a 
camel as Jayne had done. 

At one in the morning we floundered 
up to a tiny garrison fort, merely four 
enormously thick walls enclosing a little 
quadrangle some ten yards square. Here 
was no more sign of life than we had seen 
on the open desert during the last thirteen 
hours and there was no telling how many 
centuries the place had lain deserted. 
Under the starlight we could see prospect 
neither of camel fodder nor of fuel, but 
for water we need not lack among those 
snowy acres. A halt was decided on 
when the caravan struggled up, and we 
set about pitching tents, congratulating 
ourselves that we still had a full half- 
deck-load of wood from the last camp. 

But poor Jayne slid from his kneeling 
camel and fell flat. He could not walk a 
step. I stretched him on the snow with 
his back to a blaze and took off his fur 
boots to find both feet frozen stiff. For 
three hours and a half Wang and | 
scrubbed with snow till the feeling came 
back with a vengeance and he quietly 
fainted. Still we scrubbed feverishly, 
hardening our hearts and occasionally 
giving him a drink of the raw Chinese 
kaoliang spirit, which was luckily brought 
to burn in the little emergency cooking 
lamp. The last half-hour of rubbing was 
done with grease, in the hope that some of 
the skin might be saved and the subse- 
quent swelling less painful. We put his 
soles against the bare skin inside our 
shirts to give them natural heat and then 
at last bundled him in his bed bags in the 
tent with a sleeping dose and turned in 
to wait for morning. All this time he had 
uttered no word of complaint, mustering 
up a feeble grin when | asked him the 
banal question of how he felt. 

For my own part, | spent the night in 
revolving the situation over and over. 
With no camel thorn near, fuel fast dis- 
appearing, and Jayne quite unable to 
stand or to ride, we could not stop here, 
nor could he endure the torture of being 
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lashed to a rocking camel. It was plain 
that | must get a cart out on the desert, 
where no cart had come before. 

At sunrise | dispatched two camels to 
the westward with orders to find the river 
bed and bring back fuel, while Wang was 
sent with the guide to conjure up a cart 
from the oasis, which should not be more 
than a two days’ journey. Luckily the 
chief camel driver had brought his little 
mule, which Wang and the guide could 
ride alternately and on which they could 
fasten their bed rolls and slender supplies. 

Outside the tent a half-gale howled 
around us driving the dry snow in drifts 
against the scarred gray walls of the 
deserted fort. Not even a bush stuck up 
from the featureless white acres of that 
plain. Jayne pretended to doze, and 
perhaps the sleeping draught had really 
some effect, though | suspected him of 
“playing possum.” As there was little 
left of our bandage roll | boiled four 
handkerchiefs and rigged them clumsily 
about his feet to keep the dressing in 
place. Probably neither of us remember 
much of the day and the night which 
followed, though a few pictures stand 
etched in black against the snow fields 
of that Thanksgiving night. 


TWO VISITS FROM THE MONGOLS 


AROONED as we were, it brought 

us suddenly in touch with the world 
to hear a shout outside the tent and stag- 
ger out into the wind to find that we had 
visitors, two Chinese and three Mongols, 
come in from the north on splendid 
shaggy camels. They stayed only for 
tea and a chance to part the tent flap and 
stare curiously at Jayne where he lay 
in his bed bag. Later came two Mongols 
riding camels and driving seven tiny 
donkeys, badly exhausted from treading 
so many miles with delicate feet in the 
deep snow. In the mid-afternoon we 
made foreign tea and melted the Thanks- 
giving day claret, which luckily had not 
broken its bottle. This cheered us up 
considerably, though | was getting anx- 
ious about fuel, which was now down 
to a pile of twigs that must be saved for 
cook-fires only. However, another shout 


brought me to the tent flap and | saw 
two mountainous camels piled high with 
brushwood and _ fodder, deliberately 
breaking their joints to kneel by their 
companions. That put a different face 
on the matter, and we settled ourselves to 
wait another day at least for Wang and 
the guide with the cart. | dared not 
think that they would fail us. 

It was half past four in the morning of 
the third night when something waked 
me (Jayne was having little enough sleep 
those nights!) and | tumbled out to find 
a shivering Wang unharnessing two mites 
of ponies from a half-shed, half-tepee 
under the starlight. This shaped itself 
into an improvised bonnet on a tip-cart. 
He and the guide were more nearly ex- 
hausted than I had ever seen them. With 
them was a strange carter, the owner of 
the outfit. He had come most reluc- 
tantly and had wished to cling by the 
river for safety. 

In the morning, when we reviewed the 
situation, there seemed to be nothing for 
it but to start. There was no mule feed 
either at camp or at the Mongol border, 
which we now knew to be only forty k 
ahead. By two in the afternoon we were 
packed up and camp was struck. Never 
was | more glad to leave a place than | 
was when we pulled out from under those 
high brick walls of the ancient fort. So 
little use had it been to us that we had 
not been able to make our camp inside the 
enclosure, but had chosen the southeast 
corner as a better lee. 

Wang’s contrivance of the cart was 
masterful. It was an open tip-cart with 
wooden wheels not round, nor truly oval, 
nor yet perfect polygons but, to the eye, 
a mixture of all three. To ride in it must 
have been like taking the air on the 
Inquisitor’s rack. But over it Wang had 
contrived a mat shelter reénforced with 
felts. Below, on top of a layer of straw, 
were more felts, and on them we laid 
Jayne stretched in his bed bag. | walked 
behind with what few medical comforts 
we had, a little phial of precious beef- 
juice concentration and the opiate pills. 
Behind me came Wang on the fastest 
camel, led by our most faithful digger. 
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The rest of the caravan had orders to 
follow as it could. 

Just before sunset, two days later, 
Wang went ahead at a round pace to 
Maomu town to acquaint the magistrate 
of our plight and arrange for quarters. 
We found him as hospitable as ever and 
much disturbed at Jayne’s condition. 
The room where we had stayed before was 
put at our disposal and garnished to 
receive us. But we realized how Spartan 
the old gentleman’s life was when, for all 
the willing service at our. disposal, it 
took an hour and a half to get hot water, 
and the chill of the dark room struck 
into our bones. Supper was served by 
the side of Jayne’s k’ang—a dish of pork 
with cabbage and rice on the side, all that 
the oasis afforded. 

With perfect tact the magistrate did 
not eat with us, but came in afterward to 
inquire for our comfort. We had much 
discussion about the road to Suchow now 
that the river was up and fords doubtful. 
Our makeshift cart, too, must be changed 
for a better one with stronger animals. 
Our old friend called in farmers who were 
known to have carts and interviewed 
them in our presence, leaving Wang to 
make the final arrangements next day. 
He was most urgent that we should stay 
till Jayne could walk. But | felt sure 
that would be weeks, and | longed to get 
him under a doctor’s care. Suchow, 
five marches or more down river, had no 
foreigner and no doctor, but if we could 
strike a diagonal to meet the post road we 
could reach Kanchow, I believed in eight 
marches, and there would find Dr. Kou, 
the pleasant Chinese who had been trained 
by English missionaries in central China. 

Our host talked long about the wonders 
of modern science and was pleased to 
look through Stein’s “Ruins of Desert 
Cathay,” in which he recognized some 
of his acquaintances among the officials 
whom the author had photographed. 
He also knew of his coming through 
Maomu, though it was in the time of 
his predecessor. Nothing could have 
been more kind than the anxiety of 
our good old friend for our welfare. He 
made us feel that the worst was really 





Two Friendly Chinese Assist Us 


over and that we had misjudged Chinese 
hospitality from the first. We little 
knew what was ahead of us, or how rarely 
strangers can hope to meet with genuine 
kindness. 

It was late in the morning of the third 
day when we laid Jayne on his straw bed, 
under a magnificent erection of mats and 
felts, with a camel’s hair curtain in front to 
keep out the wind. Our host thoughtfully 
waited till all was stowed and then came 
for a formal farewell at the yamen gate. 

We found that we had two carters in- 
stead of one and that the magistrate had 
also sent the single yamen policeman on a 
donkey to secure rooms for us at farm- 
houses ahead. 


POLICE PROTECTION IN MONGOLIA 


HE odd little policeman had ridden 

ahead on his donkey and arranged for 
a big room in a farm house at the oasis of 
Hsuang Shu Tze. The family were all 
agog at our coming and we left next 
morning amid the smiles of a full score 
of the laborers gathered at the gate to see 
the interesting invalid hoisted on his 
felts to the straw bed in the cart. It 
was a short day—about ten miles in 
three hours—and the track led along 
blazing snow fields still by the bank of 
the frozen river. 

Early in the afternoon we arrived at 
the destined farm and paid off our four 
diggers, for here the river crossing for 
Suchow must be made and we had decided 
to keep on as fast as possible toward Dr. 
Kou and his Kanchow mission. The 
Maomu policeman was also paid off and 
allowed to turn his little donkey’s head 
to the north again, returning with a 
letter of thanks to the magistrate, under 
whom he would resume his task of keeping 
the peace among the twenty families who 
inhabit that little frontier village and the 
forty more farms outside the walls. 

Noon of the eighteenth day from that 
unlucky Thanksgiving brought us to 
Kanchow, where we found the kindly Dr. 
Kou, who looked serious over the feet, 
but he cleansed them skillfully and as- 
sured us that there was small danger of 
blood poisoning now. 
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IV. RIVERS OF BEER ON THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD: 
BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, NEW JERSEY 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


YOUNG Virginian and a red- 

~ haired bell-hop were drinking 

together when I happened 

upon them in a low cabaret 

in Baltimore, and it was in- 

teresting to note the equality which pro- 

hibition had established. If the Vir- 

ginian represented the old aristocracy 

of the South, the bell-hop, enriched by 

bootlegging, represented a new aristoc- 

racy whose pretensions will be observed 
a few years hence, the country over. 

It is true that the Virginian had 
engaged the bell-hop to show him Balti- 
more after dark—a rather doubtful com- 
pliment, considering how Baltimore be- 
haves after dark—but the bell-hop saved 
his dignity by assuming the rdle less of 
a guide than of a host. Presently he had 
a crowd at table, and was tossing out 
five-dollar bills with a free hand. 

“Baltimore,” Mr. Crabbe, of the Anti- 
Saloon League, explained next day, “has 
been the garbage can for the entire South. 
As state after state went dry, the worst 
liquor men came here. Ours was the last 
Southern state to adopt prohibition, and 
to-day we have a wet governor, who ap- 
points Baltimore’s police commissioner; 
we have no state enforcement law; we 
have a wet press and a public hostile to 
the Volstead Act.” 


“‘WHISKY SYMPATHY” IN MARYLAND 


NOTHER prohibitionist, William 
Purnell Hall, said: “Maryland and 
Kentucky were the greatest distilling 
states, and the Baltimore banks invested 
heavily in the distilling industry. The 
effect on public sentiment was only what 
might have been expected. Then, tomake 
matters worse, the President and the Dean 


of Johns Hopkins University denounced 
the Volstead Act, and at the conference 
of governors on enforcement the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland defied the President.”’ 

While in Baltimore, | was shown an 
article by Mark Sullivan, who is said by 
Baltimoreans to understand the situation 
as few outsiders do. In that article 
Mr. Sullivan observes: 


Opposition to the Volstead Act has a status 
in Maryland that it has in no other state. 
One of the reasons perhaps is that there is in 
Maryland a kind of distilling aristocracy, a 
number of families of wealth and position in 
the distilling business for years. Another 
reason is that, in the days before prohibition, 
social entertainment in Maryland was ac- 
companied by features not consistent with the 
existence of prohibition, and there is a kind 
of local pride about it which now feels out- 
raged. 


This local pride found expression not 
long ago in a speech before a House com- 
mittee at Washington by Chief Justice 
Klecka of the People’s Court, Baltimore, 
who said: “I have spent, I believe, about 
a quarter of a million dollars in the last 
eight years and in doing so | went to many 
a place. I spent, I guess, in Washington 
alone, $70,000 on good times in one year 
on Senators, Congressmen, and Ambas- 
sadors.” When the chairman inter- 
rupted with: “You are what they call a 
royal good fellow,” he said: “I was and 
am still; yes. Sometimes called the 
biggest sport in Baltimore city.” 

A distinguished Baltimorean, Captain 
W. H. Stayton, U.S. N., retired, is presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Steamship Com- 
pany and founder and vice-president of 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. Interested more in the 
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national than in the local aspects of pro- 
hibition, he delights to name the impor- 
tant employers of labor who have joined 
his organization. 

“There is an impression all over the 
country,” he says, “that most large em- 
ployers of labor are in favor of the present 
state of affairs, and there is a current 
belief that many of them believe that 
they can exploit a man more—or that a 
man who never takes a drink will do 
more work than a man who does. That 
is not a fair view of many large employers 
of labor.” 

Of his own attitude toward prohibition, 
Captain Stayton says: “I was a pro- 
hibitionist before this law was passed. 
I have never voted for anything but local 
option in my life. I belong to that 
branch of the temperance party which is 
not radical, or which has not followed 
Anderson and people of that type. And 
I still stand for what | stood for in the 
old days—local option always.” 


BEER IN BALTIMORE 


EAR the scene of Congressman John 
Philip Hill’s famous cider party, 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment displays a conspicuous big- 
lettered sign, and there | was told that 
Baltimore had 2,000 saloons, with more 
beer than near-beer; 1,000 other places 
disguised as cigar stores, candy stores, 
lunch rooms, or private homes; and in 
one section 50 saloons andj‘‘blind pigs” in 
four blocks. Real beer costs fifteen cents 
a glass, thirty cents a stein, and thirty- 
five cents a bottle. 

In Philadelphia, where the ferocious 
General Smedley D. Butler holds sway as 
Director of Public Safety, | was given a 
file of the brochures issued by the Law 
Enforcement League. Here is what | 
read: 


Brewers now supply nearly two thousand 
saloons in Philadelphia with intoxicating beer, 
which is illegally sold; in addition, several 
hundred places are operating under the guise 
of respectability. 

Thirty-nine of the eighty breweries are 
supposed to be closed, forty-one breweries 
have a monopoly of the illict trade. 











“Thousands of Arrests” in Philadelphia 


Bootleggers continue to transport unadul- 
terated intoxicants into Philadelphia, and from 
this city illegal beverages are distributed to 
many states. . . . 

The price of intoxicating beer in Philadel- 
phia is ten cents a glass in most saloons, fifteen 
cents in a few of the so-called higher class 
barrooms. Unadulterated Scotch whisky is 
sold by the quart in Philadelphia to-day for 
eight dollars; by the glass, seventy-five cents. 


According to Mr. Charles S. Wood, of 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, “Philadelphians pay seven 
dollars a gallon for grain alcohol, which 
they use in making gin or in ‘doctoring’ 
non-alcoholic vermouth, and the whisky 
now obtainable is so excellent that people 
have stopped having it analyzed.” Ac- 
cording to a police reporter, moonshine 
is sold in the slums at fifty cents a pint, 
even at twenty-five cents a pint, and gin 
at two dollars a quart. 

“Liquor violations continue unabated, 
with General Butler’s men making thous- 
ands of arrests’”—to quote a letter from 
William J. Nicholson to Harlan Fiske 
Stone, then Attorney-General. 

Not in reply to Mr. Nicholson and 
without referring explicitly to the Vol- 
stead Act, Mr. Stone has since declared, 
in a public address: 


More and more we take over into the field 
of positive law that sphere of human action 
which has been hitherto untrammeled by 
legal restrictions, without thought of the 
extent to which a wise policy may leave some 
phases of human activity to the control of 
moral sanctions or to the restraints of the 
community sense of what is right conduct. 
We disregard the principle that there is a 
point beyond which the restraints of positive 
law cannot be carried without placing too 
great a strain on the machinery and the 
agencies of law enforcement. We build up 
our administrative machinery with ever 
increasing powers and authority in adminis- 
trative officers at the expense of individual 
liberty and freedom of the citizen. 


In certain respects local administra- 
tive machinery has been greatly strength- 
ened during General Butler’s reign. One 
evening | walked through Chinatown, 
where his men were quelling a “tong 











” 


war.” The sidewalks teemed with police- 
men, and not a Chinaman dared show 
himself. Further on, a red-light dis- 
trict was being broken up. Policemen 
swarmed. 

In Market Street one night, I saw I 
don’t dare guess how many thousand 
masqueraders celebrating Hallowe’en. 


Prohibition As It Is 
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deal occurred, was running full tilt, though 
it has been closed several times. 

That night | dined in a restaurant 
where wine is sold to strangers, and then 
visited a cabaret that seems to regard the 
Volstead Act as merely a law requiring 
liquor dealers to charge eight times the 
former price for drinks. It was a beauti- 


With its mélange of 
startling costumes, 
the place looked 
something like a 
musical comedy 
gone wild and some- 
thing like a bathing 
beach. The worst 
element from the 
underworld had cut 
loose. There were 
masked girls, girls 
with bare legs, and 
girls whose toggery 
was in other re- 
spects too scant. 
But with policemen 
hardly ten feet 
apart all along the 
sidewalks, there 
was no disorder. | 
saw nobody the 
worse for drink. 

In the small 
hours I visited three 
public dance halls. 
Two of the three 
were giving cos- 
tume balls. There 
were bare - legged 
women and one in 
a diving girl’s rig. 
But even in these 
questionable places 








Federal Interference in Local 
Affairs 


“Prohibition enforcement is only one 
instance of the encroachment of Federal 
power upon the functions of the states. 
Just now it holds the stage and holds it so 
prominently as to obscure the fact that after 
all it is simply one phase of the only ques- 
tion of principle upon which the American 
people can with consistency divide politi- 
cally to-day. 

“A pBreat, a fundamental, an enduring, 
principle is at stake. . . . That principle 
calls for an end to centralization. It is not 
the call of class or of party or of creed. It 
is the call at last of principle. It is the call 
of sound government. It is the call of the 
people of this country, from city and hamlet 
and farm, to be allowed to lead their lives in 
freedom and in liberty, so lon} as they live 
them cleanly and honestly, and do not hurt 
their neighbors or injure society. It is the 
call to resist unwarranted encroachment of 
every kind by the Federal Government 
upon the sovereign rights of the states and 
the guaranteed liberties of their people, and 
to demand that every question which con- 
cerns the people of a sovereign state alone 
shall be decided as those people will.”— 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland, in an article 
in the World’s Work for March, 1924. 








ful cabaret. Judg- 
ing by appearance, 
it attracts the best 
people in Philadel- 
phia, and certainly 
Philadelphia has no 
better people, soci- 
ally, than the group 
of professional men 
to whom I was in- 
troduced next day 
at a leading club. 
Over their high- 
balls in an upper 
room they discussed 
Mr. Pennell’s litho- 
graphs and a recent 
short story of Mr. 
Kipling’s, as much 
at their ease as if 
the Volstead Act 
had never been 
dreamed of. 

If the same Gen- 
eral Butler who can 
suppress “tong 
wars,” break up 
red-light districts, 
and keep order in 
Market Street on 
Hallowe’en is un- 
able to enforce pro- 
hibition, it is not 
because he lacks 








and on this riotous occasion | saw no 
evidence of drinking. In each dance 
hall a man at the entrance kept a vigilant 
lookout for hip-liquor. 

Nevertheless, | walked into a saloon 
one day and found it selling illegal beer, 
though it is only a short distance from 
General Butler’s office. Another saloon, 
notorious as a rendezvous of gamblers 
and ex-enforcement men and said to be 
the place where a $50,000 prohibition 


bluster. One morning the papers reported 
him as having said to his inspectors and 
lieutenants: “When I make an inspection 
later in the week, if I find that you have 
not attempted to secure evidence against 
the places that are selling booze I will break 
you.” The saloon-keepers read this and 
laughed, for they have learned, in the 
words of Mr. Stone, that “there is a point 
beyond which the restraints of positive 
law cannot be carried without placing 
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too great a strain on the machinery and 
the agencies of law enforcement”—in 
other words, that prohibition has further 
corrupted already corrupt policemen. 
General Butler can storm and threaten. 
His men will obey when they choose and 
disobey when they choose. In their re- 
fusal to obey they have the support of 
public sentiment. 

Mr. Edgar Cole, of the Law Enforce- 
ment League, said, “General Butler was 
not wanted by Philadelphia as a whole. 
He was wanted by the bankers and big 
manufacturers, who had been hit hard 
by banditry; it was they who raised the 
cry for law enforcement. When he put 
a stop to banditry, they were delighted, 
but when he undertook to enforce the law 
all along the line and prevent their get- 
ting a drink, they wanted him dismissed.” 

The Rev. Dr. Homer W. Tope, state 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
has lived in Philadelphia for twenty years. 
“ Before prohibition the town was as bad 
as any in the country,” he said. ‘It had 
1,500 saloons and about as many ‘blind 
pigs.’ Under Butler, it is fully one third 
better than before he came.” At Pro- 
hibition Headquarters, an official spoke 
of a great drive against the fifteen hun- 
dred drugstores that had been selling 
liquor on counterfeit prescriptions. Dur- 
ing the drive, two hundred drugstores 
were offered for sale in Philadelphia, and 
one hundred and fifty are still breaking 
the law. 


“HOME BREW” STORES 


EITHER of these gentlemen dis- 

cussed the trade in apparatus and 
material for home manufacture. In the 
heart of the commercial district a large 
establishment sells nothing else. One of 
the windows contained an array of bottles 
and demijohns, an enormous wine press 
labeled “The Big Boy,” a smaller press 
labeled “The Eagle Medium,” and a 
metal press temptingly adorned with 
artificial grapes. The other contained 
Afco Malt Syrup, Blue Ribbon Malt 
Extract, brewer’s sugar, decanters and 
glasses, bottle cappers, a cocktail mixer, 
and eleven kegs of various sizes. 1 found 


PHILADELPHIA'S 


Jersey Rum 


the manager possessed of a very delicate 
conscience. 

“In all three of our stores,” he said, 
“it is our rule to accept only the trade 
of people who say they don’t intend to 
sell what they make.” 

In Little Italy and in South Street | 
saw more of these establishments, and 
the traffic in grapes along Dock Street 
and nearby thoroughfares was astonish- 
ing. 1 saw baskets and boxes piled six 
or eight feet high. There were grapes 
from San Francisco, grapes from Fresno, 
grapes from Lodi, grapes from Arena, 
grapes from western New York. |! could 
well credit the report that since prohibi- 
tion a single railroad had bought 450 
new refrigerator cars in order to move the 
California grape crop. 

In Camden, New Jersey, just across the 
river, whisky and intoxicating beer are 
sold in groggeries whose signs read 
“Bar” or “Saloon,” with no visible recog- 
nition of the law whatsoever. In the 
Italian quarter of Camden | saw immense 
quantities of grapes. 


NEW JERSEY A VAST OASIS 


ROM Philadelphia I went to Newark, 

where G. Rowland Munroe explained 
the situation in New Jersey by saying, 
“We had only just begun to experiment 
with local option when the nation went 
dry. The people had not been educated. 
They felt that prohibition was tyranically 
forced upon them by outsiders. More- 
over, rebellion has been facilitated by 
the arrangement which provides that 
every judge and every prosecuting officer 
in the state must be appointed by the 
Governor. One judge was attorney for 
a big brewery at the time of his appoint- 
ment. On the Federal side a United 
States Senator from New Jersey appoints 
the prohibition director for the state, and 
his lieutenants in the various counties 
recommend the assistants. The Senator 
also recommends—indeed, virtually ap- 
points—our United States District At- 
torney and his assistants. So there you 
are. Wet at the top, the state is wet 
all through.” 

Also, he tells of the padlock there: 








- 
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“About two hundred places have been 
closed by the U.S. District Court. Judge 
Bodine in one day ordered about forty 
offenders closed, not to be reopened for a 
year unless a tenant is found and ap- 
proved by the court who can be relied 
upon to conduct a useful, lawful business 
on the premises, when the court may 
modify ihe order and permit the reopen- 
ing of the place upon the owner’s filing 
a bond for $1,000 to insure obedience to 
the law.” 

According to the police, there are a 
thousand saloons in Newark. One of 
them, not far from 
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name Faris, who is reported as having 
said: 


If so it be that the power conferred upon 
Congress by the Eighteenth Amendment had 
the effect to narrow, or impinge upon, or 
wholly wipe out constitutional rights and 
guarantees, heretofore deemed vested and 
inviolable, the situation may be regrettable, 
but it cannot be helped. The Constitution 
when amended must be construed as a whole. 
If later amendments destroy, impinge upon, 
modify, or wipe out old provisions, the newer 
provisions must stand, because they are the 
last utterance of the people, who reserve to 
themselves the right to change the organic 

law in the way pro- 





Mr. Munroe’s 
office, displays inits 


vided by the original 
law itself. . « . 


window a license 
purchased in pre- 
Volstead days. 
Such impudence is 
dangerous, how- 
ever, for Mr. Mun- 
roe is closing up 
saloons with a ra- 
pidity equalled only 
by that with which 
they reopen else- 
where. During our 


Lincoln and Liquor 


Lincoln was for the law and enforce- 
ment of the laws always. His far- 
seeing, wise, and thoughtful mind 
realized that from obedience to the law 
comes all the benefits of peace, good 
order, and prosperity. He was an 
enemy of drink, and beyond that he 
was a supporter of the theory of self- 
government, the basic tenet of which is 
obedience by all the people to the law 
made by all the people.—Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsyluania, in a recent 


So it is, to my mind, 
utterly futile to urge 
that the Eighteenth 
Amendment cannot 
stand for what it fairly 
and obviously means, 
if such construction 
shall be in effect to 
change, modify, im- 
pinge upon, or in fact 
destroy old provisions 
and guarantees. In 
such case, and in the 
face of obvious con- 





walk through the 
neighborhood he 
showed me several 


Statement. 





flict, I repeat, the old 
provisions and guar- 








that had reopened. 

He would enter what appeared to be 
a shop, and there, with beer flowing 
freely, would be the saloon which he had 
put out of existence a few weeks before. 
I admired his fearlessness. He made no 
pretense of being other than an enemy, 
and when | asked, “Isn’t this rash?” 
he replied, “They all know me.” Inci- 
dentally, | admired his patience. It is 
not wholly unrewarded, for constant 
moving hurts business and one by one 
the saloons he keeps moving give up the 
struggle. 

Another citizen of Newark, Captain 
William L. Fish, edits The Minute Man 
for the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. He is especially in- 
terested in the effect of prohibition 
enforcement upon the principles of govern- 
ment. He quotes a Federal Judge, by 


antees must yield and 
the new provisions 
must stand. Any other view would in effect 
be tantamount to saying that the Constitution 
cannot be amended at all. 


To such reasoning, Captain Fish re- 
plies, “If this be sound law, which it is 
not, the Bill of Rights for which our fore- 
fathers shed their blood is repealed im- 
mediately if any man on the bench con- 
siders that those inalienable guarantees 
of the liberty of the individual offer 
impediment to the enforcement of pro- 
hibition,” and on a cover of his magazine 
1 found an exhibit showing “how the 
constitutional guarantees disappear un- 
der the dry régime’’—thus: 


The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but 
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upon probable cause, supported by Oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized. GONE. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. GoING. 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 
GONE. 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. GONE. 


In The Minute Man | found reproduced 
this excerpt from an inaugural address 
by Governor Silzer of New Jersey: 


Our people are against the kind of prohi- 
bition we have to-day. For we know that 
prohibition has brought into its wake its 
bootleggers, its violation of and its disrespect 
for law, its ill effects upon youth, its increase 
of indulgences in hard liquor by adults, its 
demoralization of public officials, its corruption 
of enforcement officers, its pernicious effect 
upon public and private conscience, its breed- 
ing of hypocrisy, its disregard for the rights of 
citizens and the deprivation of their cherished 
constitutional rights and privileges, its bad 
example to those of foreign birth who are 
thus invited to disregard not only this but 
all laws, its turning of our best citizens into 
participants in law violating, its trail of those 
who have been blinded and those who have 
been carried to the grave, its deprivation of 
medicine to the sick, aged, and infirm, its 
demoralizing example of law violation on the 
sea by the government itself, its international 
complications, the obscuration at elections 
of all other important issues to that of pro- 
hibition. 

Instead of this our people prefer temperance. 
Before the advent of prohibition we had al- 
ready made rapid strides in this direction. 
The younger generation was becoming con- 
vinced that whisky was bad for it, and men 
in all walks of life no longer indulged during 
business hours. There was and is a strong 
sentiment against the saloon and its atten- 
dant evils. They must be abolished and 
never allowed to return. Temperance can 
be brought about by education. Legislation 
often fails, education never does. There is 
but one way to make moral progress, and that 
is in the hearts and consciences of men, not 
in legislation. Human nature is obstinate, 


Eight Classes of ‘‘ Drys” 


and resists when told that it must or must not. 
Education, on the other hand, is persuasive 
and compelling. 


Rereading Governor Silzer’s address 
on the train for New York, | could dis- 
cover in it nothing that had not been 
said to me by Americans all along the line 
during a three-thousand-mile journey 
now ending. I had visited states whose 
aggregate population is half that of the 
entire country. 1 had talked with travel- 
ers from many other states. From what 
| heard Americans of all classes say, it 
did not seem to me that prohibition was 
supported by “an overwhelming major- 
ity of the American people,” as prohi- 
bitionist orators so loudly insist, but by 
an element that might more truthfully 
be described as an “overwhelming mi- 
nority of the American people.” 


A NATION OF “‘GROUCHES ”’? 


F PROHIBITIONISTS predominate, 

why was it that in trains, in hotel lob- 
bies, in shops, in offices, in restaurants, 
and around the streets | rarely heard a 
good word for prohibition? Why was it 
that, almost everywhere, | got the im- 
pression, not that Americans were on the 
whole content under the Volstead Act, 
but that the late Samuel Gompers was 
quite right in saying, “Prohibition has 
made us a nation of grouches’’? 

In widely separated communities | 
looked in on the cheap shows frequented 
by workmen who are supposed to be the 
chief beneficiaries of prohibition. Every- 
where the most successful jokes were 
jokes ridiculing prohibition, and the 
feeling aroused ranged all the way from 
scorn to rancorous class hatred. 

Much that I heard people saying was 
silly. A grumbler would declare, “Pro- 
hibition was put over while two million 
Americans were out of the country”—as 
if pains had been taken to learn the 
wishes of the 108,000,000 Americans who 
were not out of the country; or he would 
complain that his personal liberty was 
invaded and in the next breath say, “1 
don’t care where you go, you can buy a 
drink anywhere”; or he would remark, 
absurdly, “There is more drinking than 
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before.” When I spoke of the extreme 
rarity of drunkenness on the street, he 
would reply, “They get drunk at home,” 
or “They get drunk at country clubs 
and road-houses.” They do, but in no 
such numbers as the anti-prohibitionists 
affect to believe. 

Some of these talkers, ungrateful when 
prohibition poisons their drink or quad- 
ruples its price or makes them go con- 
siderable distances to obtain it, were 
actuated by selfish motives. A few 
wanted the saloon back. A lonely old 
bachelor said, “1 could always go down 
there in the evening and meet somebody.” 


UNSELFISH ‘“‘WETS” 


UT there were other remonstrants 
whose motives, if | understood them, 
were not selfish mainly if at all. They 
resented the scandals attending prohi- 
bition—the contempt for law, the corrup- 
tion, the indecency of an amendment to 
the Constitution made a source of illicit 
gain by officials as well as by crooks and 
thugs. Every one of them might have 
been quoting from “The Rise and Fall of 
Prohibition,” by Charles Hanson Towne 
—especially from his chapter on “ Making 
America Safe for De-mockery-cy.” 
The drys, as I remember them, could 
be classified thus: 


Home-staying folk who have little knowl- 
edge of what is going on behind a smoke- 
screen in their own neighborhoods. 

People who, though recognizing that prohi- 
bition is a failure in the communities where 
they live, believe that it is a magnificent suc- 
cess somewhere else. 

Many Southerners, who have seen prohibi- 
tion halfway enforced, with violations kept 
well out of sight. 

Clergymen, who, if they feel elated on be- 
holding Protestantism suddenly endowed with 
the powers of a political machine, are not to 
blame. 
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Residents of small farming villages where, 
sometimes because enforced by the Ku Klux 
Klan, prohibition actually prohibits. 

Optimists who contend that prohibition, 
though a failure thus far, will ultimately suc- 
ceed. 

Social workers, in whose estimation the 
benefits accruing to the least eminent and 
formerly submerged tenth of society over- 
balance the mischief done to society at 
large. 

The so-called “‘bigots” and “fanatics” who 
are paid officials of the Anti-Saloon League. 


These last interested me most. I did 
not find them bigots. I did not find 
them fanatics. In the usual Anti-Saloon 
League office, one meets a genial, gifted 
clergyman whom it is a pleasure to know. 
If one is only beginning an exploration 
of dry-wet America, the clergyman will 
perhaps talk more or less dogmatically; 
but if one has already traveled a thou- 
sand miles or so, watching and listening, 
there is nothing of the now-hold-still- 
and-let-me-tell-you in the clergyman’s 
air. He will admit that it is at least a 
question whether the abrupt, harsh, 
violent way of dealing with the drink 
problem was not impolitic. In their 
hearts many of the leading prohibitionists 
begin to suspect that they were deluded 
into staking upon a get-good-quick scheme 
rather more than the _ get-good-quick 
scheme was worth. 

In a train, one day, a Missourian said 
to me, “| think that the way out of this 
mess will be found, not by stirring up the 
wets, but by waiting for the drys to 
appraise the merits and demerits of pro- 
hibition, cast a balance, and arrive at a 
realization of what, with the noblest 
intentions, they have brought upon their 
country. Then will come a readiness to 
participate in the next reform—a reform 
that will make temperance, not tyranny, 
the ideal.” 





The Prince of Three Careers 


A Review of the Chronicle of Edward VII, Whose Career 
as Prince of Wales Combined the Triple Function of 
Devoted Son, Prince of Pleasure, and Skilled Diplomat 


By CAMERON 


N NOVEMBER 49, 1841, was 

born of Victoria, Queen of 

England, and of Albert, the 

Prince-Consort, a _ lusty 

child which Punch, itself 

scarce five months its elder in the world, 

welcomed in a great number of bouncing 

stanzas, all of them not appreciably more 
subtle than the first. 


Huzza! We've a little Prince at last, 
A roaring royal boy, 

And all day long the booming bells 
Have rung their peals of joy. 


Albert Edward, Prince of Wales and 
titular inheritor of more than one fair 
duchy and ancient earldom, had entered 
upon a lifetime of sixty-nine years, all of 
which, save only that latter nine, were 
devoted to the triple and immeasurably 
difficult task of being to his mother an 
affectionate and God-fearing son, to the 
public a gay mad wag of a prince in the 
tradition of Prince Hal, and to the diplo- 
matists of Europe a skilled observer of sit- 
uations and policies and their equal if not 
usually their superior in the delicate and 
infinitely tactful profession of statecraft. 

His training for the achievement of 
these three separate careers was to be 
Spartan. The Prince-Consort, his father, 
whose own life did not lack in pathos, de- 
termined that that of his son should be 
throughout directed by a judicious amal- 
gam of a knowledge of the sciences, of the 
arts, of religion, and, in a minor degree, of 
men. This last he apparently laid the 
least stress upon, since if the Prince, his 
son, had followed the régime laid down 
for him more consistently and for a longer 
time, it seems doubtful that he would have 
ever come into actual contact with any 
men at all. 


ROGERS 


The experiences of Victoria’s consort 
with Englishmen had not always been 
entirely felicitous. There was Lord 
Chancellor Brougham, for instance. Ah 
no, it was the intention of Prince Albert, 
himself of a perfectly solemn habit of 
mind, to see that the Prince of Wales was 
securely placed under the tutelage of just 
such a personality as had moulded his own 
excellent if dull character. His old tutor, 
Baron Stockmar, was honored by the ap- 
pointment. 

It is at this primary stage in the life of 
the late King Edward, now chronicled so 
completely by Sir Sidney Lee,* that one 
begins to feel a genuine pity for the royal 
baby. There was a sort of something 
about Stockmar. He was essentially not 
a man that babies or small boys would 
take to at once, trustfully, with the con- 
viction that pockets were but the coy 
hiding-places of sweets or intriguing toys. 
He was not noticeably cheery and his 
tolerance for human frailty or merely for 
creeds different from his own, if existent, 
was exceedingly well hidden. Even the 
suave Sir Sidney feels for him a certain 
distaste. 


Amid the foreign influences environing his 
childhood there was only one to whom the 
Prince never quite reconciled himself. The 
solemn figure of Baron Stockmar, his father’s 
former tutor and present mentor, hovered 
over the Prince’s childhood and boyhood to 
the frequent disturbance of his equanimity. 

In all matters touching the Prince’s up- 
bringing he was the royal parents’ first and 
last court of appeal. Rigid in his standards of 
discipline, stern in rebuke of childish faults, 
overflowing in cautious counsel, the Baron 
watched the young Prince’s physical and in- 





*“King Edward VII: A Biography.” By Sir Sidney 
Lee. Vol. |: From Birth to Accession. Macmillan. $8. 

















tellectual development with a disconcerting 
seriousness. 


Very mildly put, but the actual domin- 
ion of the gloomy Baron must have been 
for a child of seven or eight a thing of 
unconscionable affliction. In this unre- 
lenting scrutiny and inspection of the 
Prince’s tutors Stockmar was seconded 
and supported by his former pupil, the 
boy’s father, Prince Albert. When the 
child was withdrawn from the nursery, 
aged seven, and placed in the charge of a 
scholarly young man named Birch, an 
English gentleman whose education at 
Eton and Cambridge preéminently fitted 
him for the responsibility of his duties, 
Albert Edward plucked up heart. He 
soon grew devoted to Birch and the 
shadow of Stockmar became less ten- 
ebrously oppressive. Mr. Birch held his 
post but two years and then resigned. The 
Prince-Consort had found fault with his 
religious teaching, “‘judging the tutor to 
attach undue importance to the Church 
catechism.” His resignation, says Sir 
Sidney, gave the Boy-Prince much sorrow. 
Unhappy youth, the Baron was still as- 
serting in regard to his precept-haunted 
existence that “disconcerting seriousness.” 


ALDERSHOT FORBIDDEN 


S THE boy grew older his predilections 
for activities not in the remotest way 
connected with those that his father had 
determined that he should follow, grew the 
more pronounced. He wished, even clam- 
ored, to be sent to Aldershot for a train- 
ing that would fit him for the career that 
all his life exercised over him a profound 
fascination. He wished to be a soldier, 
but such an idea played no part in the cur- 
riculum of his father and the omnipresent 
Stockmar. Oxford, it was deposed, came 
next, with a thorough specialization in 
history, law, and practical applications of 
natural science, and so Oxford it was, al- 
though the Prince was denied the pleasur- 
able experience of becoming a member of 
a college in that university, like any other 
undergraduate. Says Sir Sidney: 











The Prince-Consort, who was unacquainted 
with Oxford customs, at first demurred to his 
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son’s association with a particular college. 
“His son,” he argued, ‘“‘belongs to the whole 
university. He will always belong to the 
whole nation and not to the Peerage, the Army, 
etc., etc., although he may form part of them, 
he can and ought never to belong to party or 
faction or coterie or closed society, etc.” 


It was finally decided that the Prince of 
Wales should be admitted as an under- 
graduate of Christ Church but that his 
residence should be Frewin Hall, quite un- 
connected with the college. 

“The more | think of it,’’ wrote the 
Prince Consort, “the more I see the diffi- 
culties of the Prince being thrown together 
with other young men and having to make 
his selection of acquaintances when so 
thrown together with them.” And also: 
“The only use of Oxford is that it is a 
place to study.” It may be seen that the 
father, himself an alumnus of the ancient 
University of Bohn, lacked that insight 
into, and sympathy with, young blood 
that his own university experiences might 
have endowed him with. Indeed, he 
strictly forbade his son to use tobacco, 
but here the Prince of Wales had one of his 
rare and refreshing fits of rebellion. He 
smoked in a clandestine fashion, quite de- 
lightfully reminiscent of the boy charac- 
ters of Owen Johnson and even of Stalky 
and his lieutenants. 

But it cannot be said, rather unfortu- 
nately, that his university days were 
characterized by anything more grateful 
to the readers of his life than a most scrup- 
ulous obedience to the rules of conduct 
and discipline laid down by Prince Albert. 
Indeed, the part of the Lee biography that 
deals with the early years of Edward VII 
is distressingly lacking in either amusing 
anecdote or the recording of happy occur- 
rence. The life of the Prince of Wales as 
lived under the direction of Baron Stock- 
mar and the Prince-Consort was, we 
gather, merely a somber processional of 
hours spent at uncongenial study, and 
concentration upon educational pursuits 
chiefly notable for their utter inappro- 
priateness to his character or his qualities 
of mind. Fortunately in a way, perhaps, 
for the son, the father died of typhoid 
fever in 1861. 
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Albert Edward, or, as his mother and 
his manifold royal relatives in every king- 
dom and principality of Europe were ever 
wont to call him, Bertie, was then nine- 
teen years old. He appears to have de- 
veloped into a young man of quick per- 
ception and a ready and engaging courtesy 
of manner but with a docility of mind and 
demeanor that was the result, it seems 
possible, of the early influence of the dour 
Baron. As the years 
passed this docility was 
transmuted in his rela- 
tions with his mother 
into a respectful and de- 
voted submissiveness but 
toward the ministers and 
monarchs of Europe into 
a polished but inflexible 
habit of bearing and con- 
versation that made him, f 
as Prince of Wales, the ( 
power that he was : 
throughout very nearly / 
two decades of stormy 
and tangled continental 
policies. 

A strongly significant 
development of his char- 
acter due, it would seem, 
almost directly to the 
lifting of the yoke of ex- 
cessive paternal disci- 


pline, was his sudden emergence from the ~ 


comparative obscurity of official and edu- 
cational routine into the brilliance of a 
society of which he himself was the arbiter 
and leader. It was this phase of his per- 
sonality that became synonymous in the 
public mind both here and in England 
with the true calibre of his character. 
The fallacy of this conception that even 
to-day is so widespread as to be almost a 
tradition, is very ably demonstrated in 
the chapters in which Sir Sidney Lee 
points out that the energetic and ap- 
parently continual schedule of social en- 
gagements which he followed was in 
actuality merely time-filling between 
sessions of the most arduous occupation of 
his life: that of preserving amity among 
jealous nations, the suzerains of which 
almost uniformly were of his own blood. 


A Popular Misconception 





ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE 
OF WALES 


In his eighteenth year, from the 
portrait by George Richmond, R.A. 






The card-playing and horse-racing, the 
yachting and the shooting were but pleas- 
ant spannings of periods of genuine stress 
even though it was such an habitually 
keen-minded appraiser of men as the 
genially cynical ‘“‘Dizzy”’ who first called 
him PrinceHal. Theappellation however, 
in spite of an accepted connotation, does 
credit to the brilliant Jew’s observation. 
Prince Hal, the boon toss-pot of Falstaff, 
is one man, but Henry V 
a totally and astonish- 
ingly different one. The 
likeness, what slight one 
may have existed, was 
weakened chiefly by the 
potent fact that Albert 
Edward, while still Prince 
of Wales, combined in 
that one capacity the 
double function of man 
of pleasureand far-seeing 
and industrious states- 
man, whereas the most 
popular of the Plantage- 
nets preserved each with- 
in its separate personal- 
ity. Of the two it was 
the Hanoverian and not 
the Plantagenet who was 
the more versatile, even 
the more gifted. 

For the twenty years 
that preceded his accession to the throne 
there was no critical situation in Europe 
with which the Prince was not intimately 
acquainted, although, as Sir Sidney points 
out, official participation in the foreign 
policies of Great Britain was denied to 
him, for the Queen, in spite of the rigid 
seclusion of her life following the death of 
the Prince-Consort, continued with ‘a 
fierce persistence to grasp the reins of 
sovereignty. 

The letters to which Sir Sidney has had 
access and which are published through- 
out the volume, form, obviously enough 
perhaps, its most interesting feature. 
Those of the Kaiser, when, as Prince 
William of Prussia, he was the accredited 
favorite grandson of Victoria and the 
affectionate nephew of his uncle Bertie, 
cast an added light upon the character of 
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that young man. It did not, it seems, 
achieve all at once the diseased egotism 
and unbalanced truculence that after- 
wards became one and indissoluble with 
the upward stabbing mustachios and in- 
credibly uniformed and arrogant person 
that always faintly suggested a prosper- 
ous mummer gratuitously continuing to 
act his part whether upon the boards or 
not. 


WILHELM IN MISCHIEF 


ALREADY 
RITING in 
1885 to the Tsar 


in the hope of stirring 
up serious discord he 
naively points out that 
“The language and the 
cartoon on Russia in 






the latest Punch are a yy NY se 
insolent in the last de- h (ie 4: 
gree!” And later, “We ( 2 Vd, 
shall see the Prince | \3 an CO 
here in a few days. | \ 

aN 


am not at all delighted 
by this unexpected ap- 
parition, because, ex- 
cuse me, he is your 
brother-in-law, owing 
to his false and in- 
triguing nature he will 
undoubtedly attempt 
in one way or another to push the Bul- 
garian business (against Russian inter- 
ests). May Allah send them to Hell, as 
the Turks would say! Or to do a little 
political plotting behind the scenes with 
the ladies.” 

This when the wretched youth was still 
two moves from the throne of Germany. 
As his uncle Bertie continued to regard 
him merely as a sort of prococious Rodo- 
mont, Willy became positively maniacal. 
Even the Prince of Wales began, as Sir 
Sidney in his most moderate fashion ex- 
presses it, “To regard the young man’s 
future career with anxiety.” Three years 


later this clock-work warrior, as the Em- 
peror of Germany, was in a position to 
cause his uncle even darker periods of 
perplexity. 

On the occasion of Albert Edward’s 
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HIS MAJESTY, KING EDWARD VII 


A prince whose statesmanship, in the estima- 
tion of many Continental as well as British 
diplomats, postponed what eventually became 
the Great War not once but several times. It 
was four years after his death that the storm, 
which was inevitable, broke upon Europe. 
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marriage in 1863, Sir Sidney records the 
welcoming stanzas of the Poet Laureate, 
Tennyson. With excessive tolerance the 
biographer terms them “a fitting ex- 
pression” of the joyous acceuil that 
greeted Alexandra. Doubtless at twenty- 
one the Prince of Wales had not yet 
developed the critical instinct concerning 
literature that thirty-four years later led 
him to write to Lord 
Salisbury touching 
the first effusion in 
his official capacity of 
Alfred Austin, the 
newly appointed Lau- 
reate, and pointing to 
igs “the trash that the 
yo WN Poet—Laureate 
? AWS writes.”” Mr. Austin, 
INN in addition to bad 
WN é “Be rhyming, was guilty of 
ASS a serious blunder in 
judgment. His jingles 
were in praise of the 
Jameson raid, whereas 
Tennyson’s verses, not 
a whit better in sub- 
stance or execution, 
were nevertheless 
happily dedicated toa 
young and very beau- 
tiful Princess. Still 





For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of Thee, 
Alexandra! 


has a lolloping lilt to it that might have 
recalled to the memory of the royal bride- 
groom the days when under the basilisk 
charge of Stockmar he gained his first 
experience of lights and laughter under 
“the big top” of Astley’s Circus. How 
the revered Mr. Tennyson satisfied his 
conscience for the commission of this 
bit of rhymed clog-dancing one does not 
know, save that perhaps the handful of 
silver and the ribbon to stick in his coat 
had fulfilled their venal functions. 
Perhaps the outstanding quality of Sir 
Sidney Lee’s biography is its suave cour- 
tesy and good taste in its apportioning of 
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those incidents each in its true value, in 
the life of Edward VII, to its proper rel- 
ative position in the development of 
character and ability. The biography is 
essentially an official one; it regales with 
no brisk anecdote or naughty inference; 
the breath of the lex majestatis is hot upon 
every page, but on the other hand it pre- 
serves what a less bridled volume would 
certainly have failed to: its sense of bal- 
ance and value. 

Sir Sidney has, somewhat to our disap- 
pointment, no doubt, given us no intri- 
guing picture or piquant footnote that 
illustrates the Prince of Wales of the Jersey 
Lily or the golden hours of Sandringham. 
In point of fact had he done so his work 
would have forfeited the right to be called 
intrinsic biography. For such little his- 
tories as those, there is a large and de- 
servedly popular type of literature known 
to the French sometimes as chroniques 
scandaleuses and, when they preserve even 
less accuracy or truth, @uvres badines. It 
includes in a chrysalis of a wit sometimes 
salacious, sometimes chaste, and always 
genuine, the infinitely trivial incidents in 
the lives of men and women whose dis- 
tinction was the result of achievements to 
which the trivialities were not in the least 
germane. Sir Sidney may perhaps be a 
little too formal now and then, a trifle un- 
necessarily the apologist, but his volume 
is a true biography. 

The present volume covers the life of 
Albert Edward only to the period of his 
accession to the throne that he had waited 





A Biography That Preserves Balance and Value 


sixty years to mount. A second volume 
which is in preparation will cover his 
short reign and his death in i910. Of 
this first volume it is the extraordinary 
industry displayed by the biographer that 
continually stirs our astonishment and 
admiration. The result is a marvelously 
inclusive and informative document no 
less valuable as an intimate history of 
Europe and the great figures of a type of 
royal autocracy now almost completely 
extinct, than as a calculatedly unbiased 
chronicle of the life of a prince to whom 
his due was not accorded in his life- 
time and to whose memory it has been 
only during the last decade that statesmen 
have turned with genuine respect and 
admiration. 

Sir Sidney Lee possesses the qualities 
of the distinguished biographer: a con- 
suming industry, a genuine interest and 
respect for his subject, and an unfailing 
sense of values. His Edward VII emerges 
from the pages of his biography an in- 
dividual whose tremendous energy and 
ability in pursuing three careers at once 
and all of them successfully—that of a 
devoted son, a popular and debonair 
prince of pleasure, and an infinitely tact- 
ful keeper of the peace between hot- 
headed royal kinsmen in whose hands lay 
the destinies of Europe—stir at once the 
imagination and the mind. 

We are grateful that now, more than a 
decade after this prince’s death, he has 
posthumously been so fortunate in his 
biographer. 
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The Silent 


Revolution 


on the Railroads 


The Story of the Regional Advisory Boards, Where Railroad Men and 
Shippers First Got Together and Achieved What Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover Termed the Outstanding Industrial Accomplishment of 1923 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


N ONE of the old army posts in the 
West a cavalry rookie went down to 
the stables to pick out his first 
mount. He told the stable sergeant 
that he wanted a nice, gentle horse. 

The sergeant said: 

“What is the matter, haven’t you ever 
ridden before?”’ 

“No,” answered the rookie. 

“Well,” replied the sergeant, “Here 
is the very animal for you. He has never 
been ridden before; you can start out 
together.” 

This story was told last summer at Bill- 
ings, Montana, to picture the relations of 
Northwestern shippers to the North- 
western railroads, for until recently the 
shippers and the railroads that dealt with 
each other every day were strangers to 
their common interest. The story was 
told of the first meeting of the Northwest 
Regional Advisory Board of the American 
Railway Association, where the shippers 
for the first time were placed in the saddle. 
The forming of this and the other similar 
advisory boards in other parts of the coun- 
try is one of the clearest signs of a new era 
in railroad conditions in America. The 
idea underlying the advisory boards is as 
simple as all great inventions. It was 
merely to have the advice and codperation 
of the users of the railroads given to the 
managers of the railroads. It is a very 
simple and obvious idea and yet to carry 
it out means that the railroads are willing 
to show their customers the inner work- 
ings of their business. Not so many busi- 
nesses have reached the point where they 
would welcome such scrutiny from their 


customers and the danger perhaps of in- 
terested and ignorant advice. 

The railroads, however, having passed 
through exploitation, through regulation, 
through public hostility, through govern- 
ment operation, have come to the point 
were they not only agreed to but even 
suggested the creation of the shippers’ 
advisory committees. 

The conditions which allow these 
committees grew out of the war. 


GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY 


HE necessity for unified command 

during the war overrode public preju- 
dice against combinations and moncpo- 
lies. Then a central control was estab- 
lished over all the roads of the country. 
There was unified command over the 
movement of cars. When operation 
of the roads was later taken over by 
the Government, this unified command 
was continued under the Director- 
General. Then, when the Transportation 
Act was passed, providing for the return 
of the roads to their owners and oper- 
ators, specific provision was made in the 
law for continuation of this central con- 
trol. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, having no machinery to accom- 
plish this, simply directed the roads to 
continue to operate the car service 
division which the American Railway 
Association had built up. Furthermore, 
this new railroad law removed the shadow 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law from 
over the roads and directed that they be 
consolidated into a limited number of 
systems. 
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How James J. Hill and E. H. Harriman, 
whose Northern Securities’ “trust” and 
Union and Southern Pacific Railroad 
merger were disrupted by the courts, 
must smile at this in the Great Beyond, 
possibly wishing that they had not lived 
so soon! Few people realize the sig- 
nificance of the new era that the enact- 
ment of this legislation is ushering in. 

With the power to operate every 
freight car in the country, regardless of 
ownership, under one authority, there was, 
of course, the danger that this unlimited 
power might be abused and arouse the 
resentment of the shippers. Before this 
danger developed the shippers themselves 
were put in the saddle. The idea of doing 
this originated with Mr. Donald D. Conn, 
manager of the public relations section of 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. Mr. Conn was the 
traffic representative for large shippers 
before he went with the American 
Railway Association; that may help ex- 
plain why he thought of the plan. He 
appreciated the force of Charles Lamb’s 
remark that he did not want to meet a 
certain man because he disliked him and 
if he met him he feared he would lose his 
dislike. When Mr. Conn was asked if he 
would become manager of the public 
relations section, he replied that he would 
like nothing better; he was eager for the 
opportunity to bring the railroad men 
and the shippers together so that they 
would lose their dislike for each other. 


ENEMIES FACE TO FACE 


HE first real opportunity to do this 

came in the Northwest in the fall 
of 1922. There was a shortage of cars 
to move the wheat out of that territory. 
Entire communities were bankrupt, due 
to the lack of box cars at that time. A 
meeting of shippers and railroad men 
was called in December at St. Paul, and 
Mr. Conn went out to confer with them. 
Little progress was made at that meeting. 
The shippers sat on one side of the room, 
the railroad men on the other, and the 
main result was the blowing off of a 
considerable accumulation of bitterness. 
Two days later Mr. Conn addressed a 


Results of Codperation of Shippers and Railroad Men 


meeting of the Minneapolis Traffic Associ- 
ation and suggested the formation of a 
shippers’ board that would furnish the 
necessary forum for shippers and railroad 
men to get together on all transportation 
problems. On January 16, 1923, the 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board, 
composed of shippers, state railroad 
commissioners, and farm bureau officials, 
from Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, northern Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, was organized, the first board 
of its kind in the country, and it im- 
mediately began work. Since then nine 
other regional advisory boards have been 
organized, and to-day the shippers in 
every section of the country except around 
Pittsburgh, in New England, and in the 
Pacific Northwest are codperating 
through these boards with the railroads. 
It is a voluntary service onl the part of 
the shippers and each one of them pays 
his own expenses to attend the meetings 
of these boards. Some 5,100 shippers are 
now coéperating in this way. Railway 
representatives are present to advise 
with the shippers and learn their needs 
but they are not members of the boards 
and have no vote in their proceedings. 


THOU SHALT NOT COVET THY NEIGHBOR’S 
FREIGHT CAR! 


OW let us see some of the results of 
thiscodperation. Inthe crop-moving 
season beginning in July, 1922, the South 
Dakota Railroad Commission received 
more than eight thousand complaints as 
to car service in that state. In the season 
of 1923 they had one complaint, which 
was taken care of in four hours’ time. 
That did not mean a promise of cars 
was made in four hours’ time, but cars 
were put where they were needed in 
four hours from the time the complaint 
was filed. The North Dakota Railroad 
Commission received five or six thousand 
complaints regarding car service in 1922 
and only three in 1923, and these were 
taken care of in less than twenty-four 
hours. 
One of the greatest causes of diffi- 
culty and dissatisfaction in the North- 
west wheat country was over the dis- 
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tribution of cars in time of equipment 
shortage. Each shipper wanted to get a 
“reasonable advantage” over his com- 
petitor. The various state commissions 
tried to lay down rules for the guidance 
of the roads at such times, but some of 
these conflicted and it was impossible for 
the roads to follow them. They were 
between the devil and the deep sea. 
The whole matter was a bone of sore 
contention when this Northwest Advisory 
Board was organized. The car service 
division of the railways asked the board 
to draft its own rules, and the story of 
how these rules were arrived at throws 
light on the value of these boards in 
bringing about codperation among shippers 
as well as codperation between the rail- 
roads and the ship- 
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any such report. Reasonable men can face 
any problem and reach a reasonable con- 
clusion. Now, before that meeting at ten 
o’clock in the morning I want a report and I 
want in your report workable rules that all 
have agreed on.” Well, that was done and 
that report was ready at four o’clock in the 
morning and every member of the grain com- 
mittee had agreed to it as reasonable. They 
got together, and a little giveand take here and 
there, overcoming this reasonable advantage 
over the other fellow, a little give and take by 
reasonable men, was all that was necessary. 
Those rules were reported to the board and 
were unanimously adopted. 


Chairman Gormley, of the car service 
division of the railways, immediately 
announced to the shippers that the rules 
they had adopted would be put into effect 
and followed by the 





pers. Mr. J. W. 
Raish of the South 
Dakota Railroad 
Commission, a 
member of the grain 
committee of the 
advisory board, 
told the story as 
follows: 


We had a meeting 
of the board in Sioux 





A PANACEA FOR THE 
RAILROADS 


“The railroads seem not only to 
have found the way of settling 
their operating problems, which 
are also the shippers’ problems, 
but they seem likely to have found 
the way to settle their political 
and financial problems as well.” 


railways. Asamat- 
ter of fact they did 
not have to be used 
because in 1923, al- 
though the rail- 
roads handled by 
far the largest traf- 
fic in their history, 
there was no car 
shortage, and there 
has been nonesince. 
The spirit of coép- 








Falls in July, 1923. 
The grain movement 
was just about to commence, and I think at two 
orjthree meetings of the board prior to that time 
we had spent alot of time in wrangling over rules 
for the distribution among shippers of grain 
equipment. The grain committee had met, 
I think, at Fargo and presented a report to 
the meeting of the board at that time. The 
report was rejected because the shippers 
themselves in this particular line were not in 
full accord. Then at the July meeting this 
committee was instructed by President Reed 
(President of the Minnesota Farm Bureau and 
Chairman of the Northwest Advisory Board) 
to get busy on some car distribution rules and 
to report some reliable rules. That committee 
met the night before the July meeting at 
Sioux Falls, in a hot room in a hotel, and at one 
o’clock in the morning we reported to Chair- 
man Reed that it was impossible to agree 
upon rules which were satisfactory and would 
be accepted as workable by the different grain 
interests represented. I remember that Chair- 
man Reed said: ‘Gentlemen, I will not accept 





eration among ship- 
pers engendered by these boards, and the 
accurate advance information they give 
the railroads as to their future needs, 
helps to account for that. Asan example, 
consider the account given by Mr. J. L. 
Brown, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad: 


About the time the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Regional Advisory Board was organized 
[May, 1923], we were making an estimate on 
the movement of Kansas wheat, which is the 
early crop movement of wheat on our railroad 
along in June. We made some preliminary 
surveys among some of our agents and the 
best estimate we could get was that about 
5,000 cars would move over our railroad 
through Kansas City. Now with a movement 
of that kind we would concentrate on the 
movement of cars into that district. I went 
to the first meeting of the regional advisory 
board, and after the committee on grain had 
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made a preliminary report, it looked as if 500 
cars at the outside would move via the Mil- 
waukee instead of the 5,000 estimate which we 
had previously secured. So, instead of exerting 
ourselves to get 5,000 cars to that district we 
worked in about 600 cars and took the surplus 
over the 600 and moved them into the North- 
western states, particularly Montana. 


OBSERVE CAR SERVICE RULES 


NOTHER of the important aids to 
the cause of efficient transportation 
rendered by these regional advisory 
boards is in getting shippers to load and 
unload cars promptly, load them heavier, 
and to observe car service rules, which, 
among other things, provide for the 
loading of cars in the direction of the 
owning road so that equipment will 
get back as speedily as possible to the 
road which owns it, where it can perform 
the service for which it was originally 
bought. At the office of the car service 
division in Washington a record is kept 
of the location of every car in the country 
and if the cars are not moving, either 
loaded or empty, in the direction and in 
proper numbers to meet the coming 
demand for them, orders go out with the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission back of them to the roads 
which have the cars on their lines to send 
them at once to the points where they are 
needed. Particular watch is kept of the 
movement of Western cars westward, for 
those are the cars that are specially 
designed and are needed for the shipment 
of grain. In 1923, prior to and during the 
crop movement, about 800 of these cars 
a day were moved westward through the 
Chicago gateway on mandatory orders 
from the car service division. In 1924, 
more empty Western cars moved back 
through Chicago every day without any 
orders from the car service division, due 
simply to better observance of car service 
rules by both railroads and shippers. 
This means that eastern shippers, who in 
1923 might have been deprived of cars 
that they could use because of these man- 
datory orders, were not in 1924 running 
any danger of losses from this cause. 
In 1923, the American railroads han- 
dled the greatest volume of transportation 


in their history, and it was handled 
practically without any complaint, with- 
out any car shortage, without any 
transportation difficulty, and on top of 
that at the close of that period of heavy 
traffic there was still maintained a proper 
distribution of cars among different 
sections of the country. Indeed a re- 
markable achievement, especially im- 
pressive when one remembers that most 
authorities on American railway matters 
had for years predicted a complete break- 
down of our transportation system when 
such a load was placed upon it. 

Mr. H. G. Taylor, President of the 
National Association of Railway and 
Utility Commissioners, has said, “ Follow- 
ing eight or ten consecutive years when 
congestion and shortage produced a 
paralysis of transportation, the record of 
1923 is little short of marvelous.” And 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
commended our transportation movement 
during the year 1923 as the “outstanding 
industrial accomplishment of the year.” 
Last year, the railroads, with about 4 per 
cent. less traffic, repeated this accom- 
plishment, thus indicating their ability to 
continue to do so. 


A BILLION DOLLAR PROGRAM 


HE executives of all the railroads 

of the country met in New York in 
April, 1923, and, impelled by their fears 
of what would happen to the roads if 
they again fell down on their job, an- 
nounced a program of a billion dollars of 
expenditures for new facilities and set for 
their operating departments the standard 
of the moving of cars at the rate of thirty 
milesaday. To the man who travels two 
or three hundred miles a day in his auto- 
mobile that seems slow, but when he 
realizes that it includes the time that cars 
are standing at terminals, at way-stations, 
and on sidings waiting to be loaded and 
unloaded, and covers all cars on the roads, 
whether in use or not, he gets a different 
view of it. In 1922 the average car 
movement was twenty-four miles per 
day. In 1923 the mark of thirty miles 
was reached and that was equivalent to 
adding about 650,000 cars to the country’s 
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railway equipment. At that New York 
meeting Mr. Conn’s plan of organizing 
shippers’ regional advisory boards was 
also approved. It was the codperation 
thus secured from shippers, the much 
greater efficiency of railroad labor as 
compared with recent previous years, and 
the desperate determination of railway ex- 
ecutives to win the battle against govern- 
ment ownership that brought about this 
improvement in operations which Sec- 
retary Hoover called the outstanding 
industrial accomplishment of the year. 

Mr. Mark W. Potter, before his retire- 
ment from the In- 
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This brings us to another view of this 
coéperative movement between shippers 
and the railroads; to the view which; 
from the railroad’s standpoint, adds the 
strongest ray of sunlight to the entire 
railroad picture. At the Billings, Mon- 
tana, meeting, to which reference has been 
made, Mr. Curtis F. Mosher, Assistant 
Federal Reserve Agent at Minneapolis, 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board, said this tothe assembled shippers: 

I am satisfied that we could afford to 
abandon any thought of railroad rate reduction 

if we were certain we 





terstate Commerce 
Commission, said in 
his office in Wash- 
ington: “American 
railways, during the 
past twoyears, have 
been operated more 
efficiently than any 
transportation sys- 
tem in this or any 
other country has 
ever before been 
operated under any 
conditions.” Mr. 
Potter believes that 
our railways can be 
operated still more 
efficiently, and re- 
fers specifically to 
the handling of 





RESULTS OF THE 

REVOLUTION 
“In the crop-moving season of 
1922 the South Dakota Railroad 
Commission received more than 
eight thousand complaints as to 
car service in that state. 
season of 1923 they had one com- 
plaint, which was taken care of in 
four hours’ time. The North Da- 
kota Railroad Commission re- 
ceived five or six thousand com- 
plaints regarding car service in 
1922 and only three in 1923, and 
these were taken care of in less 

than twenty-four hours.” 


could get 100 per cent. 
of railroad service. 
— I would 
rather see the freight 
rates stand until the 
railroads can reduce 
them of their own 
volition, as I believe 
they will do eventu- 
ally, if they will give 
us, on the other hand, 
the same kind of rail- 
road service that 
they gave us last fall 
[1923]. 1 base this on 
this statement of fact: 
Two years agowe had 
an entirely different 
situation and to my 
own personal knowl- 
edge the losses that 
were caused to ship- 


In the 








freight at terminals 


as one of the problems yet unsolved. ~ 


He also has a vision of the time when the 
railroads will set up reserves in good times 
to be spent on their properties when times 
are slack, in place of the present practice 
of spending money in good times and 
curtailing expenditures when revenues 
fall off. Under such a plan the roads’ 
money would go farther, as they would 
not be competing for labor when there are 
other demands for it, and their expendi- 
tures in slack times would have an effec- 
tive stabilizing influence on business gen- 
erally. 

He acknowledges that this means the 
railroads will have to be allowed to earn 
the money to set up these reserves. 


pers of grain and 
especially to shippers of livestock from out 
here in our northwestern country exceeded any 
possible sum that could have been obtained if 
we had been able to mass all of the various 
proposed rate reductions together. When a 
man has cars ordered for two weeks for a stock 
shipment and does not get them and he has 
to hold his shipment on feed, what does it 
mean? It means that all of the profit is gone 
out of that operation and a loss has occurred 
and it cannot be recovered. Now that is what 
we have been up against in this territory and 
it was the result of a lack of correlation be- 
tween the shipper and railroad and a lack of 
understanding in regard to facts about these 
traffic movements and car supply required in 
order tohandle our principal products. 
If we can help the railroads to improve the 
efficiency of their service we are going to do 
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ourselves a great deal more good from a 
dollars and cents standpoint than can ever 
result if we only sit around and wait for 
prosperity to come by the rate-cut route. 


LEGISLATION AND EDUCATION 


SIMILAR line of thought came from 

Mr. P. A. Lee, Secretary of the 
Farmers-Grain Dealers Asociation of 
Grand Forks: 


I was very much interested yesterday in 
hearing Mr. Coleman mention a certain 
meeting we had in St. Paul in December, 1922. 
I want to tell you, gentlemen, that if ever any 
one went toa meeting seeingredI did. . . . 
We had a condition in North Dakota in the 
fall of 1922 that I think was almost enough 
to make any one see red, and | think it was 
enough to make a Red of almost any man with 
blood in his veins; and you can also take it 
from me, gentlemen, that the fellows that 
were at that meeting heard from Pete Lee, 
in fact, he knew that he was so wild that he 
took one of his directors with him to kind of 
keep him down in case he went too far; and 
that meeting, I believe, has done more for this 
entire Northwest than anything else, because it 





The Problem of Freight at Terminals” 


brought about an organization of the North- 
west Regional Advisory Board. 

That was the meeting that started things 
going. I do not know whether I may be 
permitted to make this statement or not. It 
may be that it is taken out of my small brain, 
but I believe that this board, this Regional 
Advisory Board, has a double function to 
perform. It is not only to bring the shipper 
and the carriers together where they can iron 
out their differences and their problems; but 
aside from this I believe that, in view of the 
continuous legislation affecting the carriers 
over the country, that the board has a mission 
to perform in letting the public know some 
of the difficulties that the transportation 
companies are up against themselves. 


By placing the shipper in the saddle, 
the railroads seem to have found not only 
the way of settling their operating 
problems, which are also the shippers’ 
problems, but also the way to settle their 
political and financial problems. They 


have found a kinder and more reasonable 
rider than they expected, for it is charac- 
teristic of good horsemen to see to it that 
their mounts are well cared for. 






































Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


ECAUSE of the high interest 
return they give, the good 
record they have enjoyed, and 
the effective advertising done 
by houses selling them, real 

estate mortgage bonds have become a 
popular form of investment. In fact, 
they have become so popular with some 
of our new investors whose experience as 
bond buyers does not antedate the war 
that there is danger that some of these 
people may make investment blunders 
in the buying of them that may result in 
losses they can ill afford to face. 

For example, a minister in the Middle 
West recently wrote this magazine that 
he had all his money, several thousand 
dollars, invested in first mortgage real 
estate bonds paying from 6% to 8 per 
cent., that he had about $1,000 to invest 
each year and was thinking of putting all 
of it in additional 8 per cent. real estate 
mortgage bonds. 

Under the title, “Should I Put All My 
Money in Real Estate Bonds?” on these 
pages for November, 1923, it was said: 


This magazine has repeatedly cautioned 
its readers against houses of little experience 
that have rushed into this field since it became 
so popular. So far most of these houses have 
been able to keep on, but their time of test 
is still ahead. The investor should not deal 
with them, and should not, at this time par- 
ticularly, put all his money in real estate 
mortgage bonds. 


This latter point needs emphasis. As 
yet the time of test has not arrived. 
Until it does, and passes, no one can tell 
with certainty what bonds and what 
houses are going to come through without 
defaults and without failures. The longer 
it is delayed the more confident are the 
less experienced houses likely to become, 
the more secure will buyers of the bonds 
feel, and the greater may be the defaults 


and failures and losses to investors. For 
that reason it seems well to call attention 
to some words of caution as to this form 
of investment that have been uttered 
within the last few months by two men 
of long experience in the real estate mort- 
gage field. 

Mr. Clarence H. Kelsey, Chairman of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
New York, in an article in The Journal of 
Commerce wrote: 


There has been a remarkable drift during 
the past two or three years toward real estate 
mortgage investments. It has now reached 
large and, in some respects, dangerous propor- 
tions. In the zeal to get mortgage in- 
vestments to sell and to offer a high rate of 
interest so as to stimulate sales, some of the 
dealers are going up very high in the amount 
of the mortgage loan as compared with the 
value and have to do so to get the rate of in- 
terest demanded. ‘ 

The investment banking houses seem in- 
clined to go into the business also, but it would 
seem as if some of those who do so do not 
realize the difference between a mortgage to 
secure bonds covering an extensive transporta- 
tion or public utility corporation, where even 
if the bonds are issued for the full cost of the 
property there is a possiblity of growth in the 
traffic or patronage which will still make 
them a good investment, and a large mortgage 
on a business or residence building, where limit 
of income is the rents that can be realized, 
where no expansion in capacity or service can 
be expected, and where the sole reliance for 
payment of principal and interest is the success 
of the undertaking within the narrow limits 
of its opportunities, and where payment of 
principal and interest will depend upon the 
good judgment with which the building was 
planned and placed. 


Mr. Frank J. Parsons, Vice-President 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, speaking before 
the savings bank division of the American 
Bankers Association at its annual meeting 
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in Chicago, in September, criticized the 
loans of what he termed “modern Na- 
poleons of mortgage finance” on the 
ground that they are confined largely to 
enterprises conceived by people of a 
speculative turnof mind, whose individual 
investment in the enterprise is slight; that 
they largely disregard the old bases for 
appraisal and insist that the test of value 
shall be a capitalization of rents at what 
may be a high-water level; that construc- 
tion funds secured from the sale of bonds 
prior to the completion of the buildings 
are not impounded with a trustee; and 
that independent corporate trustees are 
not provided for the bond issues. 

“The foregoing criticisms,” he said, 
“are made after giving due credit to the 
very real contributions which have been 
madeof recent years to the art of wise mort- 
gage lending. Among these might be men- 
tioned the provision in large loans for the 
monthly deposit of rents to cover charges, 
consistent amortization, the concentra- 
tion upon new structures and strategic 
locations, and greater attention paid to 
the details of arrangement and construc- 
tion.” His conclusion for the investor 
was in these words: 

“A safe and satisfactory experience for 
an investor in mortgage loans is perhaps 
more dependent than any other single 
factor upon the integrity, knowledge, and 
long experience of the issuing company.” 
And in response to a question regarding 
the “rental basis” for arriving at valua- 
tions, Mr. Parsons said: “The serious 
error that I see in so many of these bond 
issues that are being offered to-day is 
that the houses offering them not only 
have not had long experience, but the 
last ten years has been a period of un- 
interrupted—almost uninterrupted—rent 
increases and building cost increases. 
So, if we were ever at the peak of a high 
cost situation we are to-day. And to 
take the rents that obtain to-day and 
capitalize them at a reasonable figure and 
say ‘that is value,’ I think is simply 
making for trouble.” 


Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 


For the investor, however, the income 
test is about the only one he can apply 
to these bonds after making sure the 
issuing house is of long experience and 
good standing. Very seldom can he 
check up.on appraisals. He can, how- 
ever, with a lead pencil, quickly arrive 
at the amount of earnings necessary to 
cover the annual interest and principal 
payments on the bonds. If he adds to 
this the estimated operating expenses for 
the property and then (in the case of an 
apartment house) divides by the number 
of rooms or apartments, which informa- 
tion he should find in the circular, and 
then divides again by twelve, he will 
arrive at a monthly income figure from 
which he may be able to form an opinion 
as to the conservatism of the loan after 
taking into account the character and 
location of the building and the rapidity 
with which the loan is being amortized, 
or paid off. He will at least have arrived 
at the approximate minimum to which 
monthly rentals can be reduced and still 
cover charges. If this seems to him 
higher than the property is likely to yield 
in bad times, not good, then he should not 
buy the bonds unless he is willing to take 
the risk involved. 

If the rate of amortization of the loan 
is less than 5 per cent. a year, the investor 
should consider the bonds of earlier 
maturities safer than the later ones, unless 
it is apparent that the loan is a particu- 
larly conservative one. In no case 
should he place all his money in high 
interest rate real estate bonds. This 
violates the first principle of diversifica- 
tion. He should diversify his loans 
geographically, and it might be well to 
do so as to issuing houses because the 
future of these bonds is to a certain extent 
tied up with the future of the houses. 
He should, however, never buy from any 
but houses of long experience and high 
reputation in this field, and when he in- 
vests in construction loans he should 
know just what additional risks he runs 
during the construction period. 
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Callable Bonds 


On this page each month will be printed practical suggestions to investors 


N THE hundreds of investors’ letters 
which this magazine answers each 
month there is evidence that some 
readers did not see, or heed, the 
warnings printed on these pages 

during the days of low bond prices of 1920 
and 1921 against the purchase of callable 
bonds bearing high interest rates. Nearly 
every day requests now come for sugges- 
tions of securities in which to invest funds 
that have come back to people through 
the retirement of 6, 63, 7, and 8 per 
cent. bonds long before their maturity 
dates. 

In the first two months of this year 
nearly a quarter of a million of bonds 
were thus retired. They had practically 
all been sold within the last few years— 
and those who bought them had undoubt- 
edly looked at their distant maturity 
dates and thought, or hoped, that they 
were going to get the high interest rates 
they bore for many years tocome. They 
paid little or no attention to their callable 
features at a time when they might have 
made more certain of a high return for a 
longer period. 

Unfortunately, some of these investors, 
and others too, now want to get as high a 
return on their money as they got before 
bond prices advanced from their post-war 
depression. If such people would but stop 
to realize that Liberty bonds, now selling 
to yield less than 4 per cent., could then 
be bought to yield 6 per cent., they would 
have some measure of conception of the 
great change that has taken place in the 
investment market and possibly some 
realization of the danger they would be 
running if they attempted to get as high a 
return on their money to-day as they got 
in 1920 and 1921. 

But there is another point in connec- 
tion with the callable feature that has a 
wider application and that seems to have 


escaped the attention of many more 
investors. In many of the investment 
lists sent to the WorLp’s Work for 
criticism there are still high interest rate 
bonds that are now selling at or near the 
prices at which they can be called by the 
issuing companies for redemption. If a 
mistake was made in buying these bonds 
in the first place, there is no reason why 
it should be multiplied by holding on to 
them. 

The investor answers that as high a 
return cannot be secured by selling these 
bonds to-day and investing in some other 
equally good security. But if that be 
true, then it follows that it would be 
profitable for the issuing companies to 
sell lower interest rate bonds and retire 
these issues; therefore the investor is not 
likely to get the higher return for long. 
Callable bonds do not advance in the 
market much above their callable prices, 
and why should not investors switch at 
once from securities that are selling near 
their callable prices into securities that 
will continue to advance if long term 
interest rates keep on declining? 

In the case of a Chicago investor who 
sent in his list of forty-three high grade 
bonds in the government, public utility, 
railroad, and industrial fields, the only 
suggestion made to him was that he 
switch from such issues as Duquesne Light 
6s due 1949, selling at 1054, callable at 
105, and Shawinigan Water & Power 6s 
due 1950, callable at 105, selling at that 
price, into bonds that are either non- 
callable or are selling several points below 
their callable prices. This same line of 
reasoning should still be applied in the 
purchase of new securities to avoid the 
“heads I win, tails you lose” callable 
features of the issuing companies, in the 
event that interest rates continue down- 
ward. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 


sharing some of them with our readers. 


These include an acquaintance with writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us.—THE Epitors. 


HE Wortp’s Work for the 

coming months will have arti- 

cles and serials of the highest 

interest for both new and old 

readers. Included in the pro- 
gram will be work from the pens of noted 
writers on subjects combining both in- 
terest and importance. 


5 See 


Every well-read person in the English- 
speaking world by this time knows “The 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,” by 
Burton J. Hendrick. Since that book 
was published the file of letters from Wal- 
ter Page to President Wilson has come 
into Mr. Hendrick’s hands. 

Mr. Hendrick is now editing these 
letters, perhaps the finest and most inter- 
esting written by Walter Page, and they 
will appear in early issues of the WorLp’s 
Work, probably starting in the June 
number. This is an™assurance of good 
reading, not only because Mr. Page has 
been described by many critics as the 
best letter writer of his time but also be- 
cause Mr. Hendrick, who supplies the 
background and other material needed 
for knitting the letters together, won the 
Pulitzer prize for biography with his work 
on “The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page.” 

These new Page letters reveal, just as 
the other published letters did, the star- 
tling uncanniness of the statesman’s in- 
sight into the real background of human 


affairs and events. They cover the period 
from just before the war until the clos- 
ing days of that great struggle. 


Ff Se 


And, incidentally, who of the older 
readers of the WorLp’s Work can forget 
that series appearing in this magazine 
some twelve years ago, entitled “The 
New Freedom,” by Woodrow Wilson? 


FS Se 


Of single articles, of all kinds, there 
is a great wealth and variety for the com- 
ing months, and more about them will 
appear in these columns next month. 
A large staff of editors and contributors 
is busy in all parts of the world. 


S$ Se 


S. J. Woolf, one of the best-known of 
the artists who are expert in crayon and 
line drawings, executed the drawings of 
the Personalities this month, and also the 
sketch of President Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which is used as 
a frontispiece. 


5 Se 


Those who admire the writings of Sir 
Philip Gibbs—a very large number, in- 
deed—doubtless will be disappointed 
that this issue of the WorLD’s Work does 
not contain a third article in his series on 
“Tragic Europe.” Only Sir Philip can 
be blamed! A third article from him 
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The World’s Workshop 


would have been most welcome, but, un- 
fortunately, it did not arrive. The forms 
were held open for him until the last 
minute, and the last word was that Sir 
Philip was in the south of France, which is, 
if we have our French correctly, a play- 
ground, not a workshop. 


5 So 


Rollin Lynde Hartt’s work is always so 
vital that it calls forth many letters from 
our readers, and his articles on “Pro- 
hibition As It Is” form no exception to 
this rule. It may be pointed out, however, 
that recent statements from official 
sources have proved many of Mr. Hartt’s 
statements. 

Mr. Hartt has succeeded, as always, in 
reporting the facts impartially and in an 
unbiased and unprejudiced manner. His 
aim, and the aim of this magazine, is not 
to build a case for one side or the other, 
but merely to state the facts as they are. 
A fifth and last article of the series will 
appear next month. 

The letters on Mr. Hartt’s articles have 
been both in praise and in criticism. One 
letter of praise was from an Episcopal 
clergyman in New England, who wrote: 


Sir: 1 am grateful to you for the courageous 
honesty with which you have reported in the 
Wor p’s Work the conditions in this country 
under strict prohibition. My experience as a 
pastor confirms the truth of your articles. 
The repeal of the Volstead Act is necessary if 
sobriety is to advance further amongst us. | 
find to my surprise that most ministers dis- 
agree with me but | feel sure it is simply be- 
cause they see only what they wish to see. 
You have rendered the public a real service. 

J. MaAtcotm SMITH 


A criticism was made by a reader in 
New York City, who wrote in part: 


It is not that I object to the presentation of 
the opposing side of prohibition, but it is the 
patent unfairness of this particular presen- 
tation to which | take exception. The self- 
styled “investigator” doesn’t “make some 
observations.” He deliberately does sleuth 
work to substantiate his prejudices. At 
Buffalo, for example, he confines himself to 
ignoring any existing dry possibilities and 
establishes his case from “‘a hint or two” taken 
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from a chance acquaintance, a man who is 
discountenanced by the prohibition element, 
a drinker himself in a hypocritical way, who, 
despite Mr. Hartt’s assertion, by no means 
“‘perfectly represents the type who votes dry 
and acts wet.” 

No better article has ever been written for 
booze. Every argument against prohibition 
has been introduced in a most subtle and en- 
gaging way—not one has escaped him. Every 
argument for prohibition has served his pur- 
pose as a man of straw to be knocked down, 
at least to his satisfaction, and he has not 
veiled his delight in so doing. 

And what ardent anti-prohibitionist could 
wish for a more representative group of cities 
upon which to base his findings: Hoboken, 
Buffalo, Detroit—the most accessible to our 
foreign friends who, unrestricted and un- 
rebuked, are doing their part like Mr. Hartt 
to make a case against prohibition. 

Your “investigator” has demonstrated his 
ability as a detective for the case against pro- 
hibition and in this capacity he has my 
hearty approbation. He has used the meth- 
ods of a detective. | maintain that investi- 
gation interpolates less personal opinion into 
one’s findings, less smoking-car and scullery 
gossip, and more visits to places other than 
back alleys and illicit saloons. 


In justice to Mr. Hartt, it may be 
pointed out that he sought and obtained 
facts and observations from Anti-Saloon 
League officials and other “drys,” as well 
as from those who were “neutral” or 
“cc wet.”’ 


Ff Se 


Since Captain Raymond Recouly wrote 
his article on “Can Caillaux Return to 
Power?” for this magazine, the campaign 
for his return to power has taken great 
strides. He was the guest of honor 
at a dinner at Paris, which was attended 
by some of the high officials of the Her- 
riot Government. Indeed, with French 
finances in their present state it is not 
at all unlikely that Caillaux, who is re- 
garded in France and elsewhere as a 
great financier, may return to power. 
It may be inferred, however, that Cap- 
tain Recouly will not be among those 
cheering when he does return, for Recouly 
was an intimate friend and editorial 
associate of Gaston Calmette, whom 
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- Mme. Caillaux slew. And he is still an 
editor on Calmette’s old paper, Le Figaro. 


Se 


In a personality sketch of the work of 
the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in the 
February issue of the WorLp’s Work, the 
scene of the regular Sunday Men’s 
Conference, at which Dr. Cadman speaks 
over the radio, was given as the Central 
Y. M.C.A. in Brooklyn. It should have 
been given as the Bedford Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., of course, because that is 
the home of that unique Sunday Con- 
ference. Dr. Cadman’s church is the 
Central Congregational. 


S Se 


The existence of Martin Johnson and 
his wife is as paradisical as the name 
of their jungle demesne. Besides their 
house, photographs of which appear in 
this issue, they have built themselves a 
laboratory in which they pursue their 
photographic experiments, and both this 
and the house, though simple and un- 
assuming in appearance, are most modern 
and convenient in appointment. Their 
days are spent in the work that is the 
most congenial in the world for them, 
studying and photographing the many 
kinds of animals that also make their 
residence near Paradise Lake. 

Mr. Johnson uses the Akeley moving 
picture camera invented by that gifted 
and versatile individual, Carl Akeley, 
who, by the way, in addition to being 
one of the most distinguished of living 
American sculptors,*is also perhaps the 
most notable Africa-enthusiast of them 
all. He is just at present depressed 
abeut that continent. “Cook’s Tours,” 
he thinks, are making it impossible for 
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Two Notable AfricasEnthusiasts 


honest men who are genuine in their love |i 
for splendid and virgin country. 

Who, when elephants are the goal, 
wishes to be harried by the sight of neatly } 
clad people ‘in funny hats who babble} 
about lion tracks where none exist and 
write long and egregious articles about 
their impressions and illustrate them with 
the work of New York photographers? 
Who, indeed! With a view to avoiding 
these Pullman explorers Martin Johnson 
does not reveal the actual location of 
his lake. We agree with him and Mr. 
Akeley. Some distinction must be made 
between Africa and the Bronx Zoo. 


5 Se 


There has been, in various parts of the 
country where the Wor.Lp’s Work has 
penetrated, a certain amount of ast-n- 
ished ornithological interest in our eagles. 
A gentleman in Fresno wrote us quite a 
long letter to the effect that although he 
had never seen an eagle he knew ex- 
tremely well that they weren’t red. This | 
statement he qualified with a popular 
adjective. Apparently there was some- 
thing about the color that he didn’t like. | 
He added in a pithy postscript that even 
if we weren’t the organ of the Red fac- 
tions in this country our magazine looked 
as if it was. This statement, too, was 
qualified. And, too, the same adjective 
was used. 

Now, we wish to free our eagles from | 
an unjust suspicion. They themselves | 
are delightfully and absolutely fictitious 
and are, therefore, guiltless of any politi- 
cal leanings. They are slightly idiosyn- 
cratic, possibly a trifle vain, hence their 
rubescent plumage, but that is the entire 
and innocent extent of this color’s do- 
minion in them. 




















